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HOME SKETCHES, 

OR, LIFE ALONG THE HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS OF THE | 
SOUTH, | 

By the author of “The Yemassee,” “Guy Rivers,” | 
“ Richard Hurdis,” “ Katharine Walton,” dc. | 
PART VL | 

t 

LARKINS’ STORY CONTINUED.* } 


LeT us resume, as we ride, the story of Lar- 
kins, the woodman, and his attendant goblin. 

The toils of Larkins, with the assistance 
of his familiar, were productive of returns 
infinitely beyond the wants of either, with all 
their increase of appetite for luxury. Coffee 
and sugar, tobacco and Jamaica rum, to say 
nothing of cups and saucers, new bed and 
blankets, were all provided in larger quanti- 
ties, and the cabin of our wceliaein daily 
exhibited some new proof of his increased 
resources. Still, he had money in reserve. 
His ideas were naturally expanded. His am- 
bition now was to become a landholder; to 
have wigwam of his own; to be no longer a 
squatter on the domain of other people. 
Lands were cheaper in those days than now, 
and a few weeks more exercise at woodcut- 
ting and timber hewing, enabled Larkins to 
indulge his new ambition. He bought a 
tract, no less than two hundred acres, at a | 
price which was even then considered exces- | 
sively small. It lay within three miles of the 
Cooper, and but a short distance from the 
spot which he had so long occupied. The 
next thing was to build himself a cabin, and | 
for this, as was the custom, the assistance of | 
his humble neighbors was solicited and rea- 
dily obtained. The wealthy contributed by 
money; the old landgrave, among others, 
sending him a squad of a dozen able-bodied 
negroes to work fur one day. Such a cot- 
tage as was desired by our woodman, is a 
structure of easy creation. It consisted of 
two rooms, fourteen by eighteen, with a great 
open passage in the centre, almost the width 
of a room, built of round pine poles, and 











raised on blocks three feet from the ground. 
The building went up like magic. A hearty 
industry, and well practiced muscles, soon | 
achieved the work. Some hewed down the | 
trees, others hauled them to the spot—the | 
landgrave’s timber-cart being procured for. 
this purpose—while others morticed the tim- | 
bers at their extremities, and fitted the ends 
roperly together. The chinks between the | 
ogs were filled in with soft adhesive clay, | 
which, a hole in the neighborhood afforded | 
abundance. All! toiled honestly and earnest- 
ly, and none more than Logoochie. Nobody 
beheld him at work, “but he was thar!” | 
Those who carried off the poles already cut, 
were surprised on their return, to find fresh | 
supplies, in increased quantities, and ready 
for removal. They wondered for a moment, 
but not long. It had already been rumored | 
about that Larkins was the favorite of an 
Indian wizard, who helped him in everything. 
Logooche worked night and day. While the 
friendly assistants of Larkins crouched about 
the camp fire which had been raised in the 
centre of the clearing, they could hear the 
repeated strokes of the axe at a distance 
through the night. Our woodman did not 
forget his services. He prepared a supper 
for him long after his companions had rolled 
themselves up in their blankets for sleep. 
The axe ceased to sound in the woods; a 


* Resumed from Literary World, No. 293. 











where por 


the edge of the camp. Larkins, at once 
placed a huge vessel of coffee upon a stump | 
with sundry hoe-cakes—eornbread made on | 
a hoe—and taking up his fiddle, proceeded to 

play, while he knew Logoochie was at his_ 
supper. It was not long before he beheld 
the strange stump-like figure gliding behind 
him, and crouching behind a decapitated pine. 
Then he laid by his fiddle and took his place 
by the fire among his sleeping assistants. 
The next day the roof was covered in with | 
clapboards, and two chimneys of clay run up, 
destined that night to be consecrated by fire | 
to the domestic deities. A great jollification 
succeeded, in the nature of a house-warming, 
at the close of the ensuing week, and after 
Larkins had succeeded in removing his estab- 
lishment from the domain which he had aban- 
doned ; all his humble acquaintance within 
ten miles were at the gathering. Larkins 
had laid in liberal stores, and a couple of his_ 
more matronly neighbors, in the persons of 
Mrs. Hives and Mrs. Vance, were easily per- 
suaded to take charge of the preparations 
For two days they were incessantly engaged 
and not without frequent disputes, in baking, | 
roasting, mixing cal arranging for the great | 
event which was to take place on Saturday. 
Several fat hogs were sacrificed, and doomed | 
to the roast; one or more, was cut up for, 
sausages, There were vast reservoirs of | 
coffee, sweet-breads, and pones in profusion, | 
and fish from the neighboring river. Liquors 
were not stinted. Everybody admitted that 
Larkins had the soul to do a thing hand-_ 
somely, and the warmest expressions of | 
thanks, without the formality of a vote, were 
accorded to the excellent matrons who had 
acted for the house as his housekeepers. 
But their office had been no sineeure. It had 
its tribulations, if it had its pride. I have 
said that Mrs. Hives and Mrs Vanee had fre- 


quent disputes. I have used the gentlest 


possible language. Their disputes were ab- 
solute quarrels, in which that sort of elo- 
quence was not spared of which we hear 
when reading of the language employed by 
the Greek women at the Eleusinian myste- 
ries—a language which is included in that 
order of rhetoric which the English call Bil- 
lingsgate. They were both oracles in their 
several sets, and they differed about every- 
thing. Each had her particular receipt for 
the preparation of pones, cakes, pies, and 
particularly, in respect to the seasoning of 
sausages, On this point neither would yield 
ahair. Here they took their stand, inexora- 
ble as Fate, and the controversy waxed terrific. 
Now, everybody knows that, in the South, 

i is an article of the popular faith, 
the interest in sausages is a vital one. It is” 
also well known that, in nothing is a serupu- 
lous and nice hand so essential, as in the | 
adjustment of the due proportions of sage, 
thyme, salt and pepper, by which the first fla- 
vor is given to the sausage. The condiment is | 
the soul of the sausage; and never were 
good Christians so resolute, so unyielding, 
as Mrs. Hives and Mrs. Vance, in properly 
reconciling soul and body on this occasion. 
The war of words was soon followed by one 
of action. There was a struggle between 
them for the meat. On the subject of its 
chopping, the disagreement had been com- 
paratively slight; but when it eame to the 
seasoning, then each strove to seize upon the 
huge tub which held the hash, in order to 
exercise her special judgment in the due in- 
troduction of the herbs and spices. Mrs. | 


she was a living woman, submit to have such 


a matter taken out of her hands; and Mrs. 
Vanee, equally inflexible, declared that there 
was never yet one of the Hives family who 
knew the virtues of a sausage, or could de- 
termine what were its particular necessities, 


_ Each seized upon a handle of the tub, which 


might have held three bushels of meat, and 
thus glaring defiance in each other’s faces, 
grasping the vessel each with her left hand, 
they employed the right, fists elenched, and 


duly raised in air, in such threatening demon- 


strations, as must have made a spectator 
apprehend the most terrific issues of physieal 


ability. 


Of all this struggle Larkins knew nothing. 


He was aff, at his old chopping ground, vigor- 
ously felling trees and hewing timber for 
_ market, on account of the haughty Landgrave, 
| but Logoochie was a spectator of the whole 


contest. It appears that he had taken so 


,much interest in the progress of affairs at 


home, that he no longer, or not frequently, 
accompanied the woodeutter to the forest. 


| It would seem that he looked with little favor 


on the new friends of Larkins, and was not 
particulary pleased at the run of company 
which he had been subjected to of late. He 


disapproved greatly of the approaching festi- 


vities; perhaps he even anticipated the evils 
to which they might lead, and which, as we 
shall see, he was really to eneounter. He 
had, accordingly, hung about the premises, a 


_ keen, watehful and unsuspected spy, over the 


proceedings of the two old ladies. He had 
meddled with most of their performanees— 


had hidden their implements—disturbed their 


arrangements—made them play at cross pur- 
poses—and his malicious interference, in 
every ease had been charged by them re- 
spectively upon each other. It would be im- 
possible to enumerate the tricks he played 
them. He would hide pins, knives and scis- 
sors—would, by dexterous watch of oppor- 
tunities, contrive to substitute cold for boiling 
water on the fire—would sometimes extin- 
guish the fire wholly, and when a dozen cakes 
or pies were baked, would always contrive 
to spoil the complement by appropriating one 
of the number for himself. They were 
greatly mystified, of course, and the result 
was a mutual suspicion that each was a wick- 
ed, perverse, stiff-necked and utterly abomi- 
nable old: woman. They had heard of 
Larkins’ familiar, it is true, but, roused to 


| wrath with each other, they found it much 


easier to charge their several annoyances to 
the personal account between them, than to 
suspect any oecult influence. Thus cireum- 


stances, every hour, had tended to rouse them 


to that degree of excitement which, at length 
found its climax in the seasoning of the sau- 
sages. 

Logoochie was a delighted spectator of 
the whole scene. He lay, sometimes, be- 
hind the heap of wood and pine knots which 
were accumulated in the corner. Sometimes 


when their backs were turned, he oceupied 


the chamber of Larkins; which, by the way, 
the two matrons had religiously een 
anon he was at the spring where they washed 
and cleansed the sausage sheathing ; and now 
he was peering into the window, an unsus- 
peeted stump of cypress, leaned against the 
lintel. His little red eyes sparkled with 
satisfaction, as he saw the gradual increase 
of the quarrel to a white heat; and he could 
searee restrain his uncouth chuckle, when 
each grappling a handle of the bucket, they 
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strove together, with each a fist fearfully 
doubled and hanging warningly in air. The 
contest proce Neither was disposed to 
yield. They were both of considerable 
a ; but the advan in this t, 
lay decidedly with Mrs. Vance. But Mrs. 

ives had the spirit of a Tartar. She felt 
that the other was backing her against the 
wall, now pulling the tub, and now shoving 
it violently against her; but she only set her 
teeth more ag rg while her words 
breathed nothing but defiance. 

“Ef you think, Betsy Vance, to git the 
better of me, to-day, you're mightily mis- 
taken, I tell you. You hain’t got it in ye, no 
how. It’ll take a much better woman than 
ever stept in your shoes, to make me give 
up! [Id die first, any day!” 

“We'll see about that, Nancy Hives! I 
know what I kin do, and I know what you 
keant do. I kin tear your wool out of your 
head any day, and put my foot on your chest 
ef I poe and that’s what no woman yet 
coula ever do to me!” 

“Well!” answered the other, “as God’s 
my jedge, you must do all that, this blessed 
day, afore I let go upon this tub, or let you 
spile these sassages with yer heavy fist full 
of yarbs and ginger.” 

“Ef you say another crooked word to me, 
as sure as there’s ginger upon earth, I'll stave 
this same heavy fist into your jaws, you uld 
redheaded heifer!” 

“ Ram’s horns, and a sarpent in his guile!” 
was the instant response of Mrs. Hives. 
“There!” she continued, “I don’t know any 
crookeder words than them; ef I did you 
should hev ‘em all.” 

Here Mrs. Vance thrust the bueket of meat 





they did so, it was to resume the affair of the 
sansage meat, but not the quarrel. 

“ Look you, Nancy Hives,” said Mrs. Vanee, 
“Tm as peaceable a woman as ever broke the 
world’s bread. But there ’s some things that 
no sensible woman ken stand. Now, you 
did call me by some mighty onproper names. 
poy ealled me an ugly old dun cow! you 

id!” 

“Yes! I did! and didn’t you call me a 
redheaded heiter! My hair's a light brown 
and always was brown, ’tell it got grayish 
like ; look at it yerself, what youve lett of 
it, and see ef ’t aint.” 

“As gray as a goose’s,” quoth Mrs. Vance, 
sotto voce; then aloud—* I never called you 
out of your name once, ’tell you said ‘ugly, 
old, dun cow, and I’d not stand that frem 
any queen of England, I tell you.” 

“ Well, it aint like that any queen at all 
will call us out of our names, and ’twan’t be- 
kase I thought you was old or ugly, or like a 
dun cow, that I ealled you so, but only be- 
kase you showed me your teeth, and gin me 
provocation.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Vance, with great good 
nature, “least said’s soonest mended. I reck- 
/on we’re both a leetle in the wrong; for 
| why should we quarrel when we're both 
/come to sarve Pete Larkins, and set him up 
| handsome in his own house. Let’s make it 
jup. We aint in each others way at all. I 
‘haint no da'ter, as you've got—a good gal 
enough for such a man as Larkins, I reekon— 

and we mou’t be good friends jest as we was 
afore.” 
“I’m agreeable to it, Mrs. Vance, but ef 
you think I’m a trying to come the possum 
over Pete Larkins, ’kase I ’ve got a handsome 





with all her might, against the body of her | young daughter, that’s jest grown, you've 
antagonist, then dropping it, they both closed | made a miss by a mile. Sally Hives is a gal 
together in a struggle which made each party | pretty enough for any man’s market, and 
soon familiar with the hair of the other. though I’ve nothing to say agin Pete Larkins, 
Caps were quickly torn off and dispersed in | yet I must say for Sall that she can git as 
shreds; the gray hairs began to fly, and sun- good as him any day.” 

dry scratches upon the face, had already been| _“ A redheaded heifer jest like her mammy, 


given on both sides, when the cause of the that Sall;” was the sentence that only did’ 


conflict brought them close to the window. | not find words on Mrs. Vance’s tongue, but 
Here on arude shelf stood a bucket of spring- | which yet ran through her thoughts. Speak. 
water which supplied the household. As | ing aloud, her language was much more civil. 
the fair combatants came within its range, | “T reckon she might git as good as he, but 
the bucket might have been seen to rise up, | there sa precious few better than Larkins. 
as of its own volition, and whirling in swift | But all that’s neither here nor there. Now 
gyrations, to empty its contents, three gal-| Nancy Hives shall we be sensible good 
lons perhaps, in very fair division upon the | Christians, and make up? I’m agreeable to 


two. This feat performed, the bucket lay 
leisurely on its side upon the shelf, as resolved 
to take no further part in the affair. But it 
had done enough. The combatants fell apart 
with a mutual shriek and shudder. Mrs. 
Vance gasped chokingly under the cold flood, 


while Mrs. Hives, catching her breath witi a 
hoarse sigh, exelaimed, “ Lord preserve us! | 


” 


I’m a drownded woman! 
Their rage was cooled, their hostility abat- 
ed, and they began to wonder how they 


could have so jostled the shelf as to upset | 
The innocent appearance of | 


the bucket. 
the bucket itself, lying leisurely on its side, 
was such as to show that it had willingi 

taken no part in the matter; and an exami- 
nation of the shelf, which lay loosely upon 
two uprights, satisfied them that the over- 
turn was wholly due to their own violent 
struggles against it. Logoochie, unsuspect- 
ed, was chuckling without. The good wo- 
men were compelled to retire to Larkin’s 
chamber, and relieve themselves, as well as 
they could, of their saturated garments. It 
was sometime before they returned; when 


| it.” 

“Wall! I aint the person, as God’s my 
jedge, to be obstrop’lous, and Pve no reason 
| to keep up a hard face agin an old friend; 
but ef you think, Betsy Vance, bekase we 
make up, that you're to hev’ ee own way 
about them sassages, yer out, I tell you!” 

Mrs. Vance looked thunder for a moment, 
but smoothing her forehead, she made a con- 
cession. 

“T’ll tell you what, Nancy Hives, ye’ve a 
proud spirit, and so hev I. ere ’s no give 
up on either side. Now I’ve thought of a 
| plan, so that you shall hev yer own way with 
the sassages, an’ I'l] hev mine.” 

“How ’s that, ! wonder!” 

“We'll divide the meat. You season one 
ha’f, an I'll season t’ other. Then we’ll 


leave it to the folks to say which is best.” 
“It’s a right notion you’ve got,” replied 
the other, but added ungraciously, “ however 
you gotit. Well, let’sto work now. Here’s 
a tray will hold ha’f, and 1’il take mine in 
the tray, or bucket, jest as you please.” 
More words were spoken, but none to pre- 
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vent the arrangement. The tray was care. 
we i scoured, and the two stooped over the 
bucket prepared to scoop up and divide its 
contents. But ere they did so, they started 
up with simultaneous movement, and almost 
simultaneous speech— 

“Why, how’s this!—the meat’s seasoned 
already a~, God’s my jedge !” 

* So it is!” 

Both noses were thrust down at the same 
moment, 

“I smell the sage!” said Mrs. Vance. 

“I smell the thyme!” said Mrs. Hives. 

“And thar’s the pepper too, red and black !” 

“Sure as ginger! Lord ha’ marey! who 
could ha’ done it?” cried Mrs, Hives, 

“Who but that very Ingin devil that he 
keeps—that Larkins keeps. Lord ha’ marcy! 
as | am a breathing woman, he should never 
hev a da’ter of mine, ef all his head was ki- 
vered with gould and spangles !” 

“Well, I don’t see how the Ingin devil 
would hurt, considerin’ how he makes him- 
self useful. Let’s jest see what sort 0’ sea- 
sonin’ it is.” 

There was but one process for this. The 
frying-pan was soon upon the fire, and the 
sausage meat—a sufficient lunch for the two 
matrons—was soon throwing out its savory 
odors. 

“It smells good enough!” said one. 

“Ef it only tastes good!” was the doubt- 
ing response of the other. They were soon 
enabled to subject it to the dernier and con- 
clusive test. 

* Well, I swow its a’most as good as ef [ 
had done it myself!” cried Mrs, Vance, strug- 
gling with a mouthfull.” 

“A’most as good!” quoth Nancy Hives, in- 
dignantly, “I tell you what, Betsy Vance, 
you never did the likes of this in yer best 
days, before the yellow of your hair growd 
gray. It’s as good as any as ever 
went into my mouth, Well, the Ingin devil 
knows his business, and any woman’s da’ter 
mout be glad enough for such a sensible and 
handy sarvant!” 

“ Look yer, Nancy Hives,” interposed Mrs. 
Vance; “its that same Ingin divil that throw’d 
the bucket on us! we never did tilt the shelf. 
It’s all owing to him. He’s a perfect divil 
at his tricks, they say !” 

“Lord ha’ marey on us—ef there should 
be an Ingin divil arter all!” 

Mrs. Hives had been incredulous "till now. 
She now sank upon her knees in a fit of sud- 
den piety. while Mis. Vance, of much more 
profane spirit, seizing the frying-pan off the 
coals, iD a rush for the door. Scarcely 
had she reached it, when an uncouth yell and 
chuckle from without, confirmed all her con- 
jectures, but did not allay her desire for ven- 
geance. What chance she would have had 
in an encounter with a creature of such 
strange powers, is not “ag be said. It 
was perhaps fortunate for both parties that 
Logoochie did not wait for his asssilant. 
Darting forth headlong, her frying-pan bran- 
dished over her shoulder, Mrs. Vance ap- 
peared quite too late upon the scene. She 
saw nothing of the goblin of the red men— 
nothing but a dusky uncouth looking stump 
of pine, that caught her eye for an instant on 
the cdge of the wood. 








Ixquisitivenrss—Inquisitive people are the 
funnels of conversation; they do not take in 
anything for their own use, but merely to pass 
t to another —Steele. 
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HOMES OF AMERICAN AUTHORS.* 


Tuere is no better mode of becoming ac- 
quainted with a man worth knowing, after 
you have studied all which he gives of him- 
self to the world in his acts or writings, than 
by seeking an interview with him at home, 
in the abode which has either shaped his cha- 
racter or been shapen by it. You will see 
among the familiar objects of trees or 
grounds, his rooms and his library, the true 
confidants and counsellors of his thoughts, 
influences from which he derives a thousand 
impressions, conditions by which his genius 
is either linited or inspired. It is a privilege 
to be admitted to the home of a man of ge- 
nius. No association of his works will be 
found so powerfully to impress the imagina- 
tion—no art of mnemonics will establish the 
man so indelibly in the mind. 

When a traveller returns from Europe 
bringing us accounts of the celebrated men 
of the old world, one of the first questions 
we always ask is, where did you find them? 
How do they live, in city or country, in a 
large house or small, with taste or prodigali- 
ty have they much land, many books, are 

ey social or retired, or as wise men do they 
alternate company with solitude? ‘This per- 
sonal biographical information is always 
sought and is always desirable. 

est this matter by your knowledge of 
favorite authors among the English classics, 
and it will be seen how much Sinan upon 
these local memories. You cannot separate 
Montaigne from his chateau and libra 
tower, Cowley from his rural retreat on the 
Thames, Sir William Temple from the retire- 
ment where Swift found him, Addison from 
his poet’s walk at Oxford or the great hall of 
Holland House, Cowper from his shady 
avenues and meadows, or Dr. Johnson from 
his Bolt Court and Fleet street. 

There is such a thing, indeed, as a curious 
and rient invasion of a man’s home, the 
meddling of a busy-body and the observation 
of a spy, which warn us, indeed, that this 
taste is to be gratified with reverence and 
within decent limits. It can only, it is evi- 
dent, be in a few cases that these revelations 
of home can be entrusted to print with pro- 
priety—for home is a sacred place and its 
sanctity is to be protected, not violated. The 
exceptional instances to which we allude are 
such as may be mye tg the importance of 
the — and bot: gg rank in ny world 

nerally attendant upon and a lon 

po of benefits, so that there can be no pa 
picion of immodesty or collusion in the publi- 
cation. The reader should have more to gain 
by it than the subject. A contemporary 
whose private life and haunts are to be thus 
revealed should be of rank and merit beyond 
the suspicion of a puff. There should be no 
pretence in the act of conveying the informa- 
tion and it should seem to come naturally 
and as a matter of course. It should be an 
instructive gloss or commentary upon the 
great deed or great thought. Otherwise it 
is an odious impertinence. 

Taking up Mr. Putnam’s tasteful holiday 
publication, the “Homes of American Au- 
thors,” with these views of the questions in- 
volved in the title, we confess to our gratifi- 
cation ba perusing several of the notices, 
The book itself is attractive in appearance. 
Its portraits, sketches of landscape, interiors, 
pages of autograph, are mostly novel and all 
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of them agreeably executed, bringing before | bles into the ocean, show how much the severity 
us a great variety of subject from a number | of the ‘east winds’ is here mitigated by the 
of artists. We see skill and good taste, | Shelter of the hills. ; 

whether in the employment of the daguerreo- | , hes ef headland, to the eastward, is 
type, the erayon-drawing, or the canvas. Ras gaye oe mig aly apr aN bal- 
Then the particular articles have been appro- deue tel righ e8 9- ipaee rom t . we 
priately given to different hands, eo that there | 5° houses Tenses Of Salem, 


is more than usual discrimination and feeling. | Rete, 08 eens. hawkers, Bakind: um, 


; - bout a mile distant, is the vill f Manches- 
_ Mr. Richard H. Dana is one of the authors | ter, with its little ae ae as We ont 
in this volume, of whose “haunt and the | south of the Gloucester and Boston read, which 
main region of his song” his friends will be bounds the estate on the north. Before it was 





and thoroughly appreciative source, too—the 
pen of a sensitive and profound critie, G. W. 
Peck. The writer is in Massachusetts, in Mr. 
Dana’s neighborhood, at Cape Ann, where he 
is visited one summer morning by the poet, | 
who carries him off for the day :— 





THE AUTHOR OF THE “ BUCCANEER.” 


fancy’ and think he hears with me the noise of 
a carriage jolting along down the long lane that | 
leads here, where carriage seldom comes. It | 
approaches—nearer—and now it ceases on the | 
green-sward under the window. We look out 
and perceive a plain country double-seated 
wagon, in which are a gentleman and two little 
girls. He is preparing to descend, and I, recog- 
nizing him, go down to meet him. We find an 
elderly gentleman of sixty or thereabout, with a 
countenance bearing the marks of care and 
thought, but having a most pleasant half sad 
expression; a voice of sca “0: sympathetic 





quality, and a manner very frank and simple, 
yet conveying an impression of singular refine. | 


Ty |ment. Beyond this there is little to notice, ex- | 


cept that he is somewhat under the middle | 
height, unusually square-shouldered, and wears | 
|a loose brown ihe. frock and a palm-leaf hat | 
evidently designed to keep the sun off” 


And this is the poet’s home on the sea :— | 


| 

“The last half mile of the road is in a wood, 
where we come to a gate which lets us into the | 
poet’s grounds, the wood still continuing along | 
the base of a hill. At length we emerge upon 
an open lawn and see the house. We soon reach 
it, and leaving our horse (a quiet, contemplative 
animal, by the way), to the care of an Exile of 
Erin, we enter the hall. The doors are open, 
and we perceive directly before and beneath us 
the ocean. Passing through, we see at a glance 
that the lawn on which the house stands shelves 
off a few rods in front of it, in an almost perpen- 
dicular gravelly cliff, about sixty feet above a 
smooth sandy beach The edge of this cliff is 
fringed by the remains of an old wall covered 
with a growth of bushes and low trees, which 
reaches also to the beach down the cliff’s face. 
The beach is almost a perfect semicircle, of 
about a third of a mile ia extent, and is perfectly 
isolated ; on the right by * Eagle Head,’ a pro- 
jecting ledge that makes out beyond it into the 
sea, and on the left by ‘Shark’s Mouth,’ the pre- 
cipitous base of the hill round which we lately 
The house stands on a line with the 

ach, that is, nearly south, and the hill, covered 
with a thick growth of wood, encircles the lawn 
round the north, an effectual barrier to the cold 














winds, which come chiefly from that quarter. A 
still further protection is affurded by a high 


wooded is! of considerable extent, which be- 
longs to the estate, and lies perhaps a hundred 
rods from just within the base of the hill, and 
seems placed there as a shelter to the beach. 

- * * * % 


“We are, as we see, on the south shore of 
Cape Ann, and d by many miles of land 
sel wooded i on the north and east. The 
south winds, which are the hot ones inland in 
SEEN, O80 2988 DY ecming from off the 


so that we might stand under thick 











water. The trees, eight quite down to the 
foliage, with flowers foot, and throw peb- 


glad to hear something, from an intelligent | purchased by Mr. Dana, the property had lain 
quite wild, and there are still crows, fa 


wks, c&c., 
in plenty, with an occasional visit from an eagle. 
How near the beach that wild duck ventures ! 
He seems to be aware that here there is no 

er. Even the ‘little beach birds, which are 
esteemed such a delicacy that they are shot 
without mercy everywhere else, here find a spot 
where they may forage and twitter, and wing 


“Let each of my readers ‘play with his their short unsteady flights without molestation.” 


The account of Mr. Bryant is, we pre- 
sume, from the pen of Mrs. Kirkland, who 
knows well the region of Roslyn and that 
wider domain of the oceupant’s poems. This 
is said with truth and delicacy :-— 

BRYANT. 

“Tt is under the open sky, and e ed in 
rural matters, that Mr ewe is joey ad- 
vantage, that is, in his true character. It is here 
that the amenity and natural sweetness of dis- 
position, sometimes clouded by the cares of life 
and the untoward circumstances of business in- 
tercourse, shine gently forth under the influences 
of Nature, so dear to the heart and tranquil- 
lizing to the spirit of her child. Here the eye 
puts on its deeper and softer lustre, and the 
voice modulates itself to the tone of affection, 
sympathy, enjoyment. Little children cluster 
about the grave man’s steps, or climb his shoul- 
ders in triumph ; and ‘serenest eyes’ meet his 
in fullest confidence, finding there none of the 
sternness of which casual observers sometimes 
complain. 

* * * * 

“There can hardly be found a man who has 
tried active life for fifty y-ars, yet preserved so 
entire and resolute a simplicity of ter and 
habits as Mr. Bryant. No one can be less a man 
of the world—so far as that term expresses a 
worldly man—in spite ofa large share of foreign 
travel, and extensive intercourse with society. 
A disposition somewhat exclusive, and a power 
of living self-inclosed at will, may account in 
part for the total failure of politics, society or 
ambition, to introduce anything artificial upon a 
character enabled by natural courage to face op- 
position, and by inherent self- ct to adhere 
to individual tastes in spite of fashion or conven- 
tion. And the simplicity which is the result of 
high cultivation is so much more potent than 
that which arises only from ignorance, that it 
may be doubted whether, if Mr. Bryant had 
never left his native village of Cummington, in 
the heart of Massachusetts, he would have been 
as free from all sophistication of taste and man- 
ners as at present. 


There is a sprightly paper on Emerson, by 
the Howadji, written from knowledge and 
feeling in a simple flowing style, without ex- 

ration or affectation. The picture of the 
oncord river is a landseape in type and 
idyllic throughout :— 
CONCORD AND ITS RIVER, 

“It is yet one of the quiet country towns 
whose charm is incredible to all but those who 
. | loving it have found it worthy of love. The 
shire-town of the great agricultural county of 
Middlesex, it is not disturbed by the feverish 
throb of factories, nor by any roar of inexorable 
toil but the few puffs of the locomotive. One 
day, during the autumn, it is thronged with the 
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—- farmers, who hold their high festival 
—the annual cattle-show—there. But the calm 
TES EEE eer SG heals 

, by anything more exciting than fat oxen, 
and the prs been Fes et the agricultu- 


ral dinner, The of the region is com- 
of sturdy, men, worthy representa- 
Lien of (he sissdaliiie Who opwed ake the Con- 


cord shores, with their with rye, the 

rms of a igious nati tnegs, At 
ernie e sar the rattle, ae and whistle 
of the swift shuttle we | to and from the me- 
tropolitan heart of New England, weaving pros- 
perity u the land, remind those farmers in 
their silent fields, that the yee world yet wags 
and wrestles. And the farmer-boy sweeping 
with flashing scythe through the river meadows, 
whose coarse grass glitters, apt for mowing, in 
the early June morning, pauses as the whistle 
dies into the distance, and wiping his brow and 
whetting his blade anew, questions the country- 
smitten citizen, the amateur Corydon struggling 
with imperfect stroke behind him, of the mystic 
romance of city life. 

7 * * # 


“The Concord river, upon whose winding 
shores the town has scattered its few houses, as 
if, loitering over the plain some fervent day, it 
had fallen asleep obedient to the slumberous 


spell, and had not since awakened, is a languid, | 
pa te stream, that loiters through broad | 


meadows, which fringe it with rushes and long 
grasses, Its sluggish current scarcely moves 
the autumn leaves showered upon it by a few 
maples that lean over the Assabeth—as one of 
its branches is named. Yellow lily-buds and 
leathery lily-pads tesselate its surface, and the 
white water-lilies—pale, proud Ladies of Sha- 
lott,—bare their virgin breasts to the sun in the 
seclusion of its distant reaches. Clustering vines 
of wild grape hang its wooded shores with a 
tapestry of the South and the Rhine. The 
pickerel-weed marks with blue spikes of flowers 
the points where small tributary brooks flow in, 
and al the dusky windings of those brovks, 
cardinal-flowers with a scarlet splendor paint the 
Tropics upon New England green. All summer 
long, from founts unknown, in the upper coun- 
ties, from some anonymous pond or wooded hill- 
side moist with springs, steals the gentle river 
through the plain, spreading at one point above 


the town into a little lake, called by the farmers 


‘Fairhaven Bay,’ as if all its lesser names must 
share the sunny significance of Concord. Then, 
shrinking again, alarmed at its own boldness, it 
dreams on toward the Merrimac and the sea.” 


It is a notable neighborhood, sacred to re- 


—_— 

like den of a li 

| etn thy ao A. 
books are arranged u i ves, not 

in architectural weclinaiiatena Seton is hung 

with a few choice engravings of the 

men. There was a fair 


y of Michael Ange- 
lo’s ‘ Fates, which, pro’ a 


ly enough, imparted 


there. It is the study of ascholar. All our au- 
thor’s published writings, the essays, orations, 
and poems, date from this room, as much as they 
date from any place or moment. The villagers, 
indeed, fancy heir philosophical contem 

affected by the novelist James's constancy of 
composition, They relate, with wide eyes, that 
he has a huge manuscript book, in which he in- 
cessantly records the ends of thoughts, bits of 
observation and experience, and facts of all 
kinds,—a kind of intellectual and scientific rag- 
bag, into which all shreds and remnants of con- 
versations and reminiscences of wayside reveries 
are incontinently thrust. This work on, 
they aver, day and night, and when he travels 
the rag-bag travels too, and grows more pletho- 
ric with each mile of the journey. And a story, 
which will one day be a tradition, is perpetuated 
in the village, that one night, before his wife had 
| become completely accustomed to his habits, she 








| awoke suddenly, and hearing him groping about 
| the room, inquired anxiously,— 

| “* My dear, are you unwell? 

| *No, my love, only an idea’ 

| “The Library is not only the study of a 

ry y y 

| scholar, it isthe bower of a poet. The pines 
| lean against the windows, and to the student 
| deeply sunk in learned lore, or soaring u 
| daring s ations of an intrepid 
whisper a secret ros hog that 


hilosophy, 
— 
| sopher’s stone, and sing o' 


oft the philo- 
the springs of poetry.” 


In this library, sacred to the muses, to the 
;memory of the great of other days, and to 
| genial inspiration in the present race, came 
‘off, according to Mr. Curtis, a few scenes 
|which he has drawn as quaintly and plea- 
santly as did ever Isaxe Bickerstaff paint 
such humors in the Tattler :— 


A CLUB OF PHILOSOPHERS. 

| “Tt was in the year 1845 that a circle of per- 
sons of various ages, and differing very much in 

‘everything but sympathy, found themselves in 

| Concord. Towards the end of the autumn Mr. 

, Emerson suggested that they should meet ever 

| Monday evening through the winter in his Li- 


the | 


volutionary memories, and the home of the | brary.” ‘Monsieur Aubepine,’ ‘Miles Coverdale,’ 
most vigorous literary products of New Eng- | and other phantoms, since generally known as 
land of the present day—for there, by the Nathaniel Hawthorne, who then occupied the 
side of Hawthorne, Thoreau, and others, lives Old Manse—the inflexible Henry Thoreau, a 
Emerson. His house in the engraving is a | scholastic and pastoral Orson, then living among 
pleasant-looking scene of simple, cheerful, | lyon os d ST ne ele P ae 
ee - He ag , i | possible pre tr Par in a little nsidie pl 
It is a plain, square, white dwelling-house, the Boston road—the enthusiastic agriculturist 
yet it has a city air, and could not be mistaken and Brook Farmer already mentioned, then an 
for a farmhouse. A quiet merchant, you would \inmate of Mr. Emerson’s house, who added the 
hin , by agree eect e ua tee Ne oan genial cultivation of a scholar to the amenities of 
imse ro) ow 1e t t t sturd farmer ... 
and fir-trees, almost brushing the two windy we | bor, awh hell bravely fought his icy. 
upon the right of the door, and occupying the | through inherited em ents to the small 
space between them and the road, suggests at cuecess of a New England husbandman, and 
least a peculiar taste in the retired merchant | whose faithful wife had seven times merited well 
[wpe built the house], or hints the possibility | of her country—two city youths, ready for the 
at he may have sold his place to a Poet or fragments from the feast of wit and wisdom— 
Philosopher,—or to some old East India sea- | ang the host himself, com this Club. El- 
captain, perhaps, who cannot sleep without the | jery Channing, who had that winter harnessed 
sound of waves, and so plants pines to rustle, | },j, to the New York Tribune, was a 
surflike, against his chamber-window.” kind of corresponding member. The news of 
, : ity ing | this world ‘was to be transmitted his 
inn ate Pave, an opportunity of 1ooking | ccciastiy practical getiad, ax” tie"Uiab Weatsed 
, itself competent to take charge of tidings from 
all other spheres. 





AN INTERTOR AND AN ANECDOTE. 


“Mr. Emerson's Library is the room at the “I went, the first Monday evening, very mach 


right of the door upon entering the house. It is as Ixion may have 
square room, not walied with books | philosophers sat dignified and erect 
grub, nor merely ele- | a cot i 


| 


t | volun 





} 
| 
| 








to his uet. The 
re was 


but very amiable silence, which 


retreat of a dilettante. had the impertinence of a tacit inquiry, seemi 


to ask, ‘ Who will now proceed to say the finest 
thing that has ever been said? It was quite in- 

aye unavoidable, for the members 
lacked that fluent social genius without which a 
Club is impossible. It was a Congress of ora- 


be serenity to the ornament of the room | cles on the one hand, and of curious listeners 
which is always apparent in what is written upon the other. 


I vaguely remember that the 
Orphic Alcott invaded the Sahara of silence 
with a solemn ‘saying, to which, after due 
pause, the honorable member for blackberry 
pastures responded by some keen and graphic 
observation, while the Olympian host, anxious 
that so much good material « be spun into 
something, beamed smiling encouragement upon 
all parties. But the conversation became more 
and more staccato. Miles Coverdale, a statue of 
night and aoe sat, a little 2A soe ragged a 
portrait of te, gazing impertur' u 
the group; and as he sat in the shadow, bie dark 
hair and eyes and suit of sables made him, in that 
society, the black thread of mystery which he 
weaves into his stories, while the shifting pre- 
sence of the Brook Farmer played like heat- 
lightning around the room. 

“T recall little else but a grave eating of rus- 
set apples by the erect philosophers, and a 
solemn ona into night. The Club 
struggled through three Monda < eld 
Plato was tuall i of in 

istunen af aiken: eff orga te e rich ore of 

is hts, coined by the deep melody of his 
voice. us with the secrets won 
from his interviews with Pan in the Walden 
woods—while reer Rye the zeal of an one 
gineer trying to wild waters, sought to bi 
the wide flying embroi of discourse into a 
web of clear sweet sense. But still in vain. 
The oracular sayings were the unalloyed sac- 
charine element ; and every chemist knows how 
much else goes to food--how much 
— Poon! war . essential. se 
Club struggled on valiantly, discoursing celes- 
tially, eating apples, and disappearing in the 
dark, until the third evening it vanished alto- 
gether. But I have since known clubs of fifty 
times that number, whose collective genius was 
not more than that of either one of the Dii Ma- 
jores of our Concord coterie. The fault was its 
too great concentration. It was not relaxation, 
as a club should be, but tension. Society is a 
play, a game, a tournament ; not a battle. It is 
the easy grace of undress; not an intellectual, 
full-dress parade.” 


This is the best of gossip, and we shall 
probably find more matter as in a 


second dip into Mr. Patnam’s picturesque 
little quarto for another week. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF STYLE. 
AN ingenious writer in the Westminster Re- 
view has taken hold of the books of Kaimes, 
Campbell, Whateley, and others, on “Rhe- 
toric,” and run a bright thread through that 
dark maze of the marians. His desi 
is to illustrate by one leading idea the promi- 
nent object, the secret motive, and force of 
classic authorship; the superiority of “non- 
Latin English,” the directness (as an Irish- 
nian “init say) of the inverted style, the 
advantage in getting up hill to a climax, the 
qualities of simile, metaphor, and 
hyperbole, and above all, the paramount ex- 
coheuns et poetry. This idea, which the re- 
viewer finds ev ere involved in the 
labors of the rhetoricians, is of the 
reader's or listener's attention. That word 
is the best chosen, that sentence is the best 
adapted, that form of com is the 
one which soonest and with the least effort 
puts you in possession of the thought or sub- 
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ject to be represented. It is a golden Jesson 
for an age of superfluity—surplusage is the 
new term—and dullness. 

This is true philosophy—* not erabbed as 


dull fools suppose,”—to reduce to order, sim- 
plicity, and ty the barren labors of 


schools and pedants,—to detect under the 
aceretions of rubbish the fair proportions of 
the original crystal, and read the laws which 
once dictated the wonderful growth. 

If knowledge could be thus communicated 
in our common schools by the light of a few 
simple principles of development in place of 
the heavy burdens heaped upon the memo- 
ry! If learning could be once infused and 
not confused ! 

This is the writer's drift in the Westmin- 
ster :-— 


“No general theory of ession seems yet 
to have been enunciated. The maxims contained 
in works on composition and rhetoric are pre- 
sented in an unorganised form. Standing as 
isolated dogmas—as empirical generalizations, 
they are neither so clearly apprehended, nor so 
auch respected as a would be were they de- 
duced from some simple first principle. We are 
told that ‘brevity is the soul of wit’ We hear 
styles condemned as verbose or involved. Blair 
says that every needless part of a sentence ‘in- 
terrupts the description and clogs the image; 
and again, that ‘long sentences fatigue the read- 
er’sattention.’ It is remarked by Lord Kaimes, 
that ‘to give the utmost force to a period, it 
ought, if possible, to be closed with the word 
that makes the greatest figure’ That parenthe- 
ses should be avoided, and that Saxon words 
should be used in preference to those of Latin 
ong are established eae But, however 
influential the truths thus dogmatically embo- 
died, they would be much more influential if 
reduced to something like scientific ordination. 

“On seeking for some clue to the law underly- 
ing these current maxims, we may see shadowed 
forth in many of them, the importance of econo- 
mizing the reader's or hearer’s attention. To so 
present ideas that they may be apprehended 
with the least possible mental effort, is the desi- 
piney: towards Rants most 4 the rules above 

int. en we condemn writing that 
is wordy, 0 confused, or Seiihate wha we 
praise this style as easy, and blame that as fa- 
tiguing, we consciously or unconsciously assume 
this desideratum as our standard of judgment. 
Regarding language as an apparatus of symbols 
for the conveyance of thought, we may say that, 
as in a mechanical apparatus, the more simple and 
better arranged its parts, the greater will be the 
effect produced. In either case, whatever force 
is absorbed by the machine is deducted from the 
result. A reader or listener has at each moment 
but a limited amount of mental power available. 
To recognize and interpret the symbols presented 
to him requires part of this power: to arrange 
and combine the images i 


the contained idea; and the less vividly will that 
idea be conceived.” 

This is illustrated by the superior enonomy 
of no language at all, but the use of mimetic 
signs :— 








guage is employed, the strongest effects are pro- 
duced by interjections, which condense entire 
sentences into a And in other cases, 
where custom allows us to express thoughts 
single words, as in Beware, Heigho, Fudge, m 
furee would be lost. by expanding them into spe- 
cific verbal propositions. 


Then by the slaims of the good old Saxon, 
with such specialities as the child’s use of it 
in his early vocabulary, and hence the force 
of association :— 


“He says, J have, not I possess—TI wish, not I 
desire ; he does not reflect, he thinks ; he does not 
beg for amusement, but for play ; he calls things 
nice or nasty, not pleasant or disagreeable. The 
synonymes which he learns in after vears never 
becomes so closely, so organically connected 
with the ideas signified, as do these original 
words used in childhood ; and hence the associa- 
tion remains less powerful. But in what does a 
powerful association between a word and an idea 
differ from a weak one? Simply in the greater 
ease and rapidity of the suggestive action. It 
can be in nothing else. Both of two words, if 
they be strictly synonymous, eventually call u 
the same image. The expression—it is aci 
must in the end give rise to the same thought 
as—it is sour: but because the term acid was 
learnt jater in life, and has not been so often 
followed by the thought symbolized, it does not 
so readily arouse that thought as the term sour ; 
if we remember how — and with what la- 
bor the appropriate ideas follow unfamiliar words 
in another language, and how increasing famili- 


arity with such words brings greater rapidity | ; 


and ease of comprehension, until, from its hav- 
ing been a conscious effort to realize their mean- 
ings, their meanings ultimately come without 
any effort at all; and if we consider that the 
same process must have gone on with the words 
of our mother tongue from childhood upwards, 
we shall clearly see that the earliest learnt and 
oftenest used words, will, other things equal, 
call up images with less loss of time and energy 
than their later learnt synonymes.” 


And the same with Saxon brevity of ex- 
pression, onomatopeia, &c. 

An avoidance of generalities and a substi- 
tution in a sentence of picturesquely-chosen 
details is one of the secrets of the power of 
Gibbon and Macaulay. For instance :-— 


“We should avoid such a sentence as: 

“——— In proportion as the manners, customs, 
and amusements of a nation are cruel and bar- 
barous, the regulations of their penal code will 
be severe. 

“ And in its place we should write : 

«——In pi rtion as men delight in battles, 
tourneys, — ies and ome ee “karte som, 
will they puni hanging, ing, burn- 
ing and the rack.” : 

We may illustrate this by two sentences 
taken at random from the authors just men- 
tioned. Gibbon in his fiftieth chapter men- 
tions the fullness of the early Arabic lan- 


; ' | guage—not in the dry style in which most 
tence, the less time and attention can be given to | P® 


rsons would reeord such a statement—but 
in a sentence luminous with fact, in which we 
see causes and effects starting up all around, 
“In Arabia, as well as in Greece,” says he, 
“the perfection of language outstripped the 
refinement of manners ; and her speech could 
diversify the fourscore names of honey, the 
two hundred of a serpent, the five hundred of 
a lion, the thousand of a sword, at a time 


Do | When this copious dictionary was intrusted 


to the memory of an illiterate peopie.” 
How ic and full of life! That one sen- 
tence duly beaten out would supply matter 
fora T; le lecture. Now for Macau- 
lay... Any one aight tell us that the clergy 
of England were held in inferior considera- 
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tion in the days of Charles IL, or some such 
phrase, and there the matter would end; but 
see how Macaulay pictures the whole land 
and era, in one sentence. “A young Levite 
—such was the phrase then in use—might be 
had for his board, a small garret and ten 
pounds a year, and might not only perform 
his own professional functions, might not 
only be the most patient of butts and of lis- 
teners, might not only be always ready in 
fine weather for bowls, and in rainy weather 
for shovel-board, but might also save the 
expense of a gardener or of a groom.” 

he reviewer remarks on the most effec- 
tive arrangement of words in a sentence :-— 


“In the arrangement of predicate and sub- 
ject, for example, we are at once shown that as 
the predicate determines the aspect under which 
the subject is to be conceived, it should be 
placed first; and the striking effect produced by 
so placing it becomes comprehensible. Take 
the often quoted contrast between—‘ Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians, and—Diana of the 
Ephesians is great. When the first arrange- 
ment is used the utterance of the word ‘great’ 
arouses those vague associations of an impres- 
sive nature with which it has been habitually 
connected; the imagination is prepared to 
clothe with high attributes whatever follows ; 
and when the words— Diana of the Ephesians’ 
are heard, all the appropriate imagery which 
can, on the instant, be summoned, is used in the 
formation of the picture: the mind being thus 
led directly, and without error, to the intended 
impression. When, on the contrary, the reverse 
order is followed, the idea—‘ Diana of the 
Ephesians,’ is conceived in any ordinary way, 
with no special reference to greatness; and 
when the words— is great,’ are added, the con- 
ception has to be entirely remodelled—whence 
arises a manifest loss of mental energy, and a 
corresponding diminution of effect. e fol- 
lowing verse from Coleridge’s ‘ Ancient Ma- 
riner, though somewhat irregular in structure, 
well illustrates the same truth, 

“+ Alone, alone, all, all alone, 
Alone on a wide, wide sea: 
And never a saint took pity on 
My soul in agony.’ 

“ Of course the principle equally applies when 
the predicate is a verb or a seuiogie, And as 
effect is gained by placing first all words indi- 
eating the quality, conduct, or condition of the 
subject, it follows that the copula should have 
precedence. It is true, that the general habit of 
our language resists this arrangement of predi- 
cate, copula, and subject; but we may readily 
find instances of the additional force gained by 
conforming to it. Thus ia the line from ‘ Julius 
Ceesar’— 








“*Then burst this mighty heart? 
priority is given to a word embodying both pre- 
dicate and copula. In a e to ak 
‘The Battle of Flodden Field, the like order is 
systematically employed with great effect. 
“*The Border s] rent the sky! 

A Home! a Gordon! was the cry; 

Loud were the clan blows; 

Advanced,—forced —now low, now high, 

The pennon sunk rose; 
As bends the bark’s mast in the gale 


When rent are rigging, shrouds, and sail, 
It wavered ’mid the foes,’ ”’ 


Of the use of figures of speech :— 


“ Underlying all the rules that may be given 
for the choice and right use of them, we shall 
find the same fundamental requirement—econo- 
my of attention. It is indeed chiefly because 
of their great ability to subserve this require- 
ment, that figures of speech are employed. 
To bring the mind more easily to the desired 
conception, is in many cases solely, and in all 
cases mainly, their object. 

“Let us begin witn the figure called Synech- 


8 
doche. The advantage sometimes gained by 





putting a part for the whole is due to the more 
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to say ‘ 
than to say 


‘grey hairs with 
ve,’ is r expression, the 
effect of which has the same cause. 

“The occasional increase of force produced by 
Metonymy may be similarly accounted for. 
‘ The low ity of the bar’ is a phrase both 
briefer and more significant than the literal one 
it stands for. A belief in the ultimate supremacy 
of intelligence over brute force, is conveyed in a 
more concrete, and therefore more reliable form, 
if we substitute the pen and the sword for the 
two abstract terms. To say, ‘Beware of drink- 
ing ! is less effective than to say, ‘ Beware of 
the bottle ! and is so, clearly because it calls up 


a less specific image. i ‘ 5 


“ The superiority of the Metaphor to the Simile 





is ascribed by Dr. Whateley to the fact that ‘all 
men are more gratified at catching the resem- 
blunce for themselves, than in having it pointed | 
out to them.’ But after what has been said, 
the great economy it achieves will seem the 
more probable cause. If, drawing an analogy 
between mental and physical phenomena, we 
bay, 

" As, in passing through the crystal, 
beams of white light are decomposed into the 
colors of the rainbow ; so, in traversing the soul 
of the poet, the colorless rays of truth are trans- 
formed iato brightly-tinted poetry ;—— 
it is clear that in receiving the double set of 
words expressing the two portions of the com- 
parison, and in carrying the one portion to the 
other, a considerable amount of attention is ab- 
sorbed. Most of this is saved, however, by put- 
ting the comparison in a metaphorical form, 
thus :-— 

“—— The white light of truth, in traversing | 
the many-sided transparent soul of the poet, is | 
refracted into iris-hued poetry. 

“How much is conveyed in a few words by 
the help of the Metaphor, how vivid the effect 
consequently produced, may be abundantly ex- 
emplitied. From ‘ A Life Drama’ may be quoted 
the phrase 

“*T spear’d him with a jest,’ 


as a fine instance among the many which that 
oem contains. A e in the ‘ Prometheus 
Jnbound,’ of Shelley, displays the power of the 
Metaphor to great advantage :— 


*** Methought among the lawns together 
We wandered underneath the young grey duwn, 
And multitudes of dense white fleecy clouds 
Were wandering in thick flocks along the mountains, 
by the slow unwilling wind’ 

“This last expression is remarkable for the 
distinctness with which it realizes the features of 
the scene; bringing the mind, as it were, by a 
bound to the desired conception.” 

Finally of poetry—the highest result of 
human language :— 

“Poetry, we shall find, habitually adopts 
those symbols of thought, and those methods of 
using them, which instinct and analysis agree in 
choosing as most effective, and becumes poetry 
by virtue of doing this. 

7 x * * * 


“Thus poe y ee as a Mere of 
thought, is especially impressive, partl use 
it oles all the laws of effective ae h, and 
partly because in so doing it imitates the natural 
utterances of excitement.” 


Our reviewer goes beyond this, and finds in 








the physical phenomena of the mind the laws 


of rhetorieal composition. This is very in- 
geniously stated. We can quote but a part: 


“ Every perception received, and every con- 
ception realized, entailing some amount of waste 
—or, as Liebig would say, some change of mat- 
ter in the brain—and the efficienc , of the facul- 
ties subject to this waste being thereby, tem 
rarily, though often but momentarily, diminish- 
ed—the resulting ial inability must affect 
the acts of tion and conception that im- 
mediately succeed. And hence we may expect 
that the vividness with which images are real- 
ized will, in many cases, depend on the order of 
their presentation; even when one order is as 
convenient to the understending as the other. 
We shall find sundry facts which alike illustrate 
this, and are explained by it Climax is one of 
them. The marked effect obtained by placing 
last the most striking of any series of images, 
and the weakness—ofiten the ludicrous weak- 
ness—produced by reversing this arrangement, 
depends on the general law indicated. As im- 
mediately after looking at the sun we cannot per- 
ceive the light of a fire, whilst by looking at the 
fire and the sun afterwards, we can perceive both ; 
so, after receiving a brilliant, or weighty, or ter- 
rible thought, we cannet appreciate a less bril- 
liant, less weighty, or less terrible one, whilst, by 
reversing the order, we can appreciate each. In 
Antithesis, again, we may recognise the same 
general truth. The opposition of two thoughts 
that are the reverse of each other in some pro- 
minent trait insures an impressive effect; and 
does this by giving a momentary relaxation to 
the faculties addressed. If, after a series of 
innages of an ordinary character, appealing in a 
moderate degree to the sentiment of reverence, 
or approbation, or beauty, the mind has present- 
ed to it a very insignificant, a very unworthy, or 
a very ugly image-—the faculty of reverence, or 
approbation, or beauty, as the case may be, hav- 
ing for the time nothing to do, tends to resume 
its full power; and will immediately afterwards 
appreeixte a vast, admirable, or beautiful image 
better than it would otherwise do.” 


The article concludes with a tribute to the 
universality of style of a thoroughly aecom- 
plished writer :— 


“As now in a fine nature the play of the fea- 
tures, the tones of the voice and its cadences, 
vary in harmony with every thought uttered; 
so in one possessed of a fully developed power 
of speech, the mould in which each combination 
of words is cast will similarly vary with, and be 

——- to, the sentiment. "That a perfectl 
endowed man must unconsciously write in all 
styles, we may infer from considering how styles 
originate. Why is Addison diffuse, Johnson 
pompous, Goldsmith simple? Why is one av- 
thor abrupt, another rhythmical, another concise? 
Evidently in each case the habitual mode of ut- 
terance must depend upon the habitual balance 
of the nature. ‘The predominant feelings have 
by use trained the intellect to represent them. 

ut whilst long, though unconscious, discipline 
has made it do this pe ager it remains from 
lack of practice, inca e of doing the same for 
the less powerful feelings; and when these are 
excited, the usual modes of expression 
pore 5 Ye ayy ae Let the powers of 
8 veloped, however—let the 
oRittty of the intellect to convey the emotions be 
cumpluie-vend this fixity of style will disappear. 
The perfect writer wili express himself as Ju- 
nius, when in the Junius frame of mind; when 
he feels as Lamb felt will use a like familiar 
Pa and will fall into the rug 

le when in a Carlylean mood. 

will be rhythinetical and now irregular ; 
language will be plain and there 
times his sentences will be balanced and at other 
times unsymmetrical ; = i 








responding to his state of feeling, there will flow 
from his pen a composition ing to the same 
degree that the aspects of his su . 
He will thus without effort conform to what we 
have seen to be the laws of effect. And whilst 
his work presents to the reader that variety 
needful to prevent continuous exertion of the 


P® | same faculties, it will also answer to the deserip- 


tion of all highly organized products both of 
man and of nature; it will be, not a series of 
like parts simply Byun: in juxtaposition, but one 
whole made up of unlike parts that are mutu- 
ally dependent” 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


A LeTrer has appeared in the National Intel. 
ligencer from Jared Sparks in reply to Lord 
Mahon, being an “Answer to his Charges 
Concerning the mode of Editing Washing- 
ion’s Writings.” It is of considerable length, 
entering into an examination of the items al- 
leged by Lord Mahon seriatim, a phrase 
which a veritable law dictionary once pub- 
lished in this city in due “underdone pie 
erust” cover, written too, by an aspirin 

member of the bar, translated seriously. It 
is to be remarked that though Mr. Sparks 
may possibly have the worst case of the two, 
he has much the better taste and temper. If 
he has blundered in this matter he has done 
it with deliberation and on system. This, by 
the way, is the greater part of the defence. 
Lord Mahon’s specifications are admitted as 
facts of omission or commission, but the in- 
jurious aspersion of motive is anny 
cleared up. ‘These “ omissions” upon whic 

the cha 





of bad editing rest, refer, it seems, 
chiefly if not altogether to the “improve- 
ment” of Washington’s dialect or keeping 
out of view certain short-comings of the New 
Englanders in the war. It is now gracefully 
admitted, under the circumstances, that “Old 
Put” and one or two of his congeners in 
vernacular phraseology might as well have 
been retained : 

“ As a demonstration of the first motive, you 


begin by re ing the phrases ‘flea-bite,’ 
‘lame head? iam of this ney and, last of all, 
‘Old Put.’ These have become so well 
known by the la of yourself and others, 


that the false elevation to which Washington's 
fame had risen by their omission may now be 
considered as fairly brought to its trae level. 
While I admit the offence in all its magnitude, 
and deplore its consequences, | must repel the 
charge of sinister d or of any felonous in- 
tent upon the truth of history. If I could have 
anticipated the lively concern which the loss of 
these words was to excite, not only in the minds 
of respectable writers in the daily journals, but 
in that of an eminent historian, I cannot doubt 
that I should have weighed the matter more 
deliberately, and perhaps come to a different 


“In the case of ‘Old Put,’ however, it should 
be remembered that this form of speech was 
not a conception of Washington ; sy mg: it 
within inverted commas as copied Mr. 


Reed’s letter, to which he was writing an an- 
swer; so that no characteristic trait of the writer 
was sacrified by ing ‘Old Put’ into ‘General 
Putnam. I mention nies —_ 
noticed, but not as an apology i 

change. Had the been retained, a note 


would naturally have referred it to Reed's letter 
as its source.” 

For the New England omissions, they are 
accounted for on the ground of the “ Selection” 
announced in the plan of Mr. Sparks’ works ; 
and the a t shelter of his local eountry- 


men, is denied with the explanation that other 
| evidence of a similar charecter bas not been 
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withheld; while upon the whole a fair pic- 
ture of the man George Washington of 
the men New Englanders, can readily be 
drawn from the Life and Correspondence. 
This «Fao seen rests the defence of Mr. 
Sparks’ work on its pretensions as a “ Selec- 
tion.” We have before given our view of 
this matter. The omissions should have 
been marked by note or asterisk, and if this 
had been pursued in all cases, complaint 
— indeed have been made of Mr. Sparks’ 
judgment, but no one would have suspected 
is candor. 

Among the various articles of interest in 
the September numbers of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes (Sept. 1st and 15th), there is 
one of especial attraction to American read- 
ers on California and the European emigra- 
tion thither, the result of the personal obser- 
vation of M. Michel Chevalier. It is brief 
and comprehensive, giving the early history 
of the country, an account of the Indians, 
the Spanish colonization, and the discovery 
of gold, and its effect upon the population 
and development of the country. The 
author remarks, “that personal interest and 
the desire of satisfying his insatiable appetite, 
are the only levers by which the American 
citizen in California seems to me moved ;” 
while he gives vent to his natural French 
vanity in the following observation :—* In 
citing the authors of crimes and offences at 
San Francisco (and God alone can estimate 
the number) during a period of many months, 
the French population hardly bear any part 
in the sad enumeration.” The historical and 
critical articles on the French Academy, on 
Literature in Russia, and on art in France 
and England, together with picturesque and 
scientific observations of French travellers in 
Persia and elsewhere, given in these two 
numbers of the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
sustain the known character of the French 
Review for the interest and information of its 
contents. 

The American Journal of Science and Art, 
for November, in addition to the usual 
scientific contributions on Botany, Mineralo- 
gy, Geology, Meteorology, &c., contains an 
article on Davis’s Report on the Nautical 
Almanaes, in which we are told that the first 
volume of the Almanac computed for the 
rear 1855 will appear in a few weeks. This 

vork, besides its scientific interest, wil] 
‘ove of inealculable benefit to the practical 

t of navigation, and its successful pro- 

2ss is a subject of congratulation to the 

antry. 

Thackeray’s Shabby Genteel Story, a re- 

Plication from Frazer's Magazine, in Ap- 

Pon’s Popular Library, is one of those 

skhes in which this philosophic author re- 

des the vulgarities of low life by a uni- 
vet moral. Adaptability to rank and ste- 
tiotas never better illustrated than in the 
fam humors and experiences of Mr. Gann. 
les of “The Professor,” “The Bed- 
fordw Conspiracy,” and “ A Little Dinner 
at Thins’s,” complete this cheerful volume. 
A 5nd series of Essays from the Lon- 
ges also appears in this series. It 
contalthe best summaries of books and 
charac: which have appeared of late in 
that joy], with minute and eloquent dis- 
crimiNas of the peculiar qualities of Car- 
lyle, Theray, Dickens, Tennyson, Grote, 


and othe are several American ar- 
ticles © knor’s Spanish Literature, Uncle 
Tom's ah and Nathaniel wthorne, 
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of variety, brilliant writing, and of perma- 
nent interest. 

A Practical Treatise on Dental Medicine. 
By Thos. E. Bond, M.D. (Lindsay & Bla- 
kiston).—It would seem desirable that in a 
treatise on Dental Medicine, there should 
be a little more about the subject, and a little 
less about anything else, than in this book. 
The author’s opinions are sound and are 
stated well and intelligibly. It is certainly | 
a that the subject of the teeth is | 
now taken hold of by men of education, with 
a prospect of its being dealt with scientifi- 





cally; it has too long been left to mere me- 
chanicians, manipulators whose hands have | 
been alone educated and not their heads. | 


| 


taste, but revolting to a healthy one. His 
ood men are morbidly good, ar by natural 
infirmity as it were, and hence insupportably 
tiresome. Was ever the human soul so be- 
smeared and disguised as by those benevolent 
dumplings named Cheeryble? But the case is 
the same with the whole gallery of his por- 
traits. Nowhere man, but only some vulgar 
and ludicrous caricature of him. The proper 
virtue of man, which presupposes an exact 
harmony between his love of others and his 
love of himself utterly fails of his recognition, 
and we have left us instead a mere adipose 
tumor of sympathy, running pailfuls at every 
puncture.” 


Remembering that the Tribune has been, 
in times past, one of the most genial ap- 


The Worlds Laconics; or, the Best|plauders of the author of “Bleak House,” 


Thoughts of the Best Authors, by Edward | this sud 


Berkeley, is a book (published by M. W. | 
Dodd), which fuirly answers to its title. It 


den surgery seems to us rather re- 
markable. Mr. Thackeray’s merit none are 
disposed to deny, but is there need of an 


is a collection of aphorisms and wise sayings | undue emphasis in “ speeding” the parting 


with a decided ineculcation of moralit 
sound principles—for which the reader has a | 


safe guarantee at the threshold in a prefatory | 


introduction by Dr. Sprague, of Alban 


y and | guest in order to “ weleome ” the coming ? 


On the other hand, the Daily Times con- 
trasts the openings for young writers in Eng- 


y-| land and America, and sums up in favor of 
Bacon, Johnson, Franklin, Channing, and a| 


the United States in these words, following 


host of other authors who can be quoted are | a graphic picture of the discouragements en- 


among the lights of ths miscellany, an admi- | countered by the young writer in London :— 


rable “ stop gap” on a parlor table for a five 
minutes’ leisure. 

The last issue from the pen of Mr. James, 
with the exception of a weil spoken of cra- 
tion on the Duke of Wellington, delivered at 
Boston, isa book in novel form, from the 
press of the Harpers, A Life of Vicissitudes, 
a Story of Revolutionary Times. A glance 





into its pages shows it to be unusually attrac- 
tive with ineident, description, and charaeter- | 
painting, set, not in cuapters, but in a series | 
of sketches. 

A new, and from its clear method and | 
avoidance of intricate detail, an attractive. | 
looking book for the young mathematical 


“In this country, such things could not 
oceur. Any young man that possesses the 
faculty of stringing English together, is prett 
certain of obtaining some remuneration for his 
labor. He either composes city items for some 
Sunday paper, or does the police reports, or 
eoncocts theatrical criticisms at five dollars a 
week, He finds no diffienlty in seeing the 
Editor of any publication to which he is 
anxious to contribute, and if he does starve or 
commit suicide, it must be entirely his “own 
ault. 

“It is a frequently expressed axiom, that 
the hope of protit is a degrading stimulus to 
literary exertion, but we know of none so per- 
fect or effectual, An author who lived when 


student is Davies’s Practical Mathematics, Grab street flourished, declared ‘that, until 


the newest publication of his well knowr | 
series, from 


res & Co, An explanation! he wou 


Fame x pa to be worth more than money, 
d always prefer money to Fame; and 


of Geometrical terms and relations intro-} Johnson has said more than once, that the best 


du-es chapters on the laws of Drawing, of | 
Architecture, the mensuration of surfaces and | 
solids, artificers’ work, mechanics, &c., &c. 
The woodcut illustrations are clean, and to the | 
point. 
Crosby, Nichols & Co. have issued Little | 


Lizzie and the Fairies, a youthful holiday | 


publication, with good pictures, made up| 
from Cundall’s attractive miscellany, the | 
“Playmate.” ‘The matter is excellent, and in | 
its silvery dress it should not be forgotten 
on the booksellers’ counters at Christmas. | 


incentive to good writing was good pay.” 


— The Wellington Journal, a Free Dem- 
ocracy sheet, published in Lorain, of the 
highest “God and Liberty” character, thus 
announces the result of the Presidential elec- 
tion :— 

“The telegraph brings the following pro- 
fane message : 


‘Every d——n thing 
For Pierce and King.’ 


Which is without doubt true. We have not 
time to give particulars at length, before going 





We have also from the same publishers a to press, It is known, however, that Scott is 
pleasant volume of Stories and Legends, in defeated! Hurrah! Pierce is elected! Boo- 
large type, for yet more youthful readers. | hoo!” 

The 13th part of Lippincott, Grambo &| — Jn the same vein, 2 contemporary, while 
Co.’s edition of the Waverley Novels em- looking at the rousing majorities against his 
braces The Fortunes «f Nigel. | party in most of the States, fears this will be 


‘ | known in their party history as the “Big 
MISCELLANY AND GOSSIP. 


Lick Campaign.” 

— Two of our leading dailies treated us | ‘ali ; furnish ious Eth 
on Saturday last to a literary speculation.| ~~ @@/ignant furnishes us a curious Mth- 
The Tribune, in a long and well written | nological — 
article on Mr. Thackeray, after the assertion | “It is well known that the Normans are 
that “Dickens has no suspicion of these | distinguished for an excessive love of law pro- 
astral depths in man,” (hy which we under | ceedings ; and a curious instance of it has just 
stand that Boz Sudine by sunlight, and not. occurred. Two inhabitants of St, Andre, in 
with the aid of that artificial light com. | He department of the Eure, had occasion to 


' go before a nutary at Pacey-sur-Eure, to settle 
monly known as the astral lamp) proceeds {ome business, e of pt wished to take 


thus-wise :— with him a village homme de loi, and the other, 
“ Hence you find all Dickens’s virtue to be | a not wanting his services, kindly offered 
ily tainted. His virtuous men are like | the lawyer a place in his gig. As ill luck 


ecessari y 
game turp, appetising to a sophisticated | 








would have it, the gig upset, aud the village 
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lawyer got a little bruised. When the busi- 
ness was done, the lawyer was splendidly 
feasted at a publie house, and was driven 
home in the gig. Bat, to the profound as- 
tonishment of the gig driver, the lawyer, a few 
days after, sent him, by hwissier, a demand to 
pay him 200f. as damages for the injuries sus- 
tained by him in the upset, and intimated that 
if he did not do so, an action would be 
brought.” 


— The unmarried and the unfortunate 


continue to groan through the advertising | 


columns of the daily papers: 


J Gril Medora: I am wea 
LYE of these disappointments, let the evidence be f 
coming, or the conclusion will be forced upon me that you 
are atrifier. Until then, no more. SENEX. 
HE WATCH MUST BE RETURNED.— 
A joke is a joke; but to carry off a full-jeweled 
lever, worth o128,, just f pe _, aart apute - ro 
if this don’t bring it, a Pp’ ee sal 
It is to be hoped that the watch may be 
returned, and that the appropriator will no 
longer make game of Mr. , in con- 
tinuing to hold a $120 watch, “just for a 
lark.” 


— A reasonable man is the Belgian Leo- 
pold :— 

“The anecdote is now being repeated that 
describes King Leopold’s conduct in 1848, 
when the fumes of that latest revolution in 
Paris reached Brussels, and the republicans of 
the Flemish capital began at once to meet and 
to caleulate how soon the French Republic 
was to be followed by a Belgian—to match. 
The news of this plotting soon reached the 
ears of the King, who sent at once for his ad- 
visers and for some of the extreme liberals, 
and rumor thus recounts the royal speech on 
the occasion :—‘ Gentlemen,’ said the King, 
‘I hear that plans are in progress to upset the 
monarehy and establish a republic. Pray Jet 
the trouble be spared. I was invited to take 
the crown of Belgium. Only let me know 
your wishes, and I am ready to retire at once 
if it be wise to do so. There shall be no 
blood shed on my account.’ This business- 
like speech settled the whole revolution.” 








— It is a little singular that the Duke of 
Wellington, who, we believe, was entirely 
indifferent to the Fine Arts, should have had 
a tmusical pedigree, as appears by this state- 
ment :-— 


“In Taylor's History of the University of| 


Dublin, among a list of notables recorded to 
have graduated there, we find the following 
account of the Earl of Mornington, father to 
the late Duke of Wellington: ‘His lordship 
graduated as a filius nobilis in the University, 
in which class he distinguished himself as an 
elegant classical scholar. At an early age he 
displayed a very decided turn for musical eom- 
position, which he devoted much of his time 
in cultivating, not only in composition, but 
practically, for his lordship attained to a con- 
siderable degree of skill on the violin and 
violoncello. In 1758, a musical academy was 
established in Dublin by the influence of this 
nobleman, who became its president and 
leader. It was exelusively composed of ama- 
teurs from among the nobility and gentry, 
ladies being included. This did much good in 
improving the taste fur musical entertainments 
in Ireland, and once a year they performed in 
public for the benefit of some charitable insti- 
tution, and a large sum was thus collected for 
benevolent purposes. His lordship was also 
premier of music in this University, and gave 
ris courses of lectures with great success, 
Lord Mornington’s Sacred Music holds a dis- 
tinguished place amongst our cathedral com- 
positions,”” 
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eer specimen of ne enterprise is 
‘presented by the Boston Post, whieh is pub- 
lishing in its columns “ Wanderings in Ice- 
‘land in 1852, we Yankee,” which are duly 
| copyrighted. e Yankee’s first chapter 


| treats us to— 


“Reykjavik—Go on shore in Heela’s Land, 
and how I like it—Settlement of Iceland, 
and Discovery of Greenland America—Pro- 
0 and Resources of the People of Ice- 
land.” 


_And, among other peculiarities of Iceland 
observation, he informs us that the chimnies 
are wooden—and that he saw no ice. 


— Religion, like politics, takes strange 
forms in Paris :— 

“The Paris correspondent of the Atlas men- 
tions that the danseuse Cerito vowed a chalice 
to Our Lady should she be fortunate enough 
to secure an engagement this year at the 
French Opera of Paris. Having been re-en- 
gaged, she has fulfilled her un ‘ertaking, and 
presented to Our Lady a chalice of gothic pat- 
tern, bearing on its foot an inseription which 
tells of the vow, and begs a blessing on the fu- 
ture efforts of the dancer to please the indul- 
gent public which has already bestowed such 


praise upon her endeavors.” 


— A pretty incident, which would have a 
higher flavor if it had a background of anti- 
quity or greatness in the imperial personage 
to recommend it :— 


“On the French President’s passage at Eclose, 
a village on the road from Bourgonin to Gre- 
noble, a little girl five years of age presented 
to him a crown of flowers, saying, very pretti- 
ly, ‘ ae Monseigneur, this crown; it is 
without thorns, Louis Napoleon, half serious, 
half smiling, raised the child into the caleche, 
and, placing her on his knee, said, ‘Do you 
suppose, my child, that your crown is without 
thorns?’ * Yea, Prince,’ said the child, ‘there 
is not asingle thorn in it.’ ‘Poor thing,’ re- 
joined the Prince, ‘you will find out some day 
that every crown has its thorns, even a crown 
of roses.’ He then kissed her cheek, and gave 
her a gold pin and a bracelet.” 


— Unele Tomism has a new recruit in no 
less distinguished and artistical a person than 
George Cruikshank. This is the announce- 
ment by a London Correspondent of an Eng- 
lish provincial paper :— . 

“The Jim Crow mania and the Ethiopic 
eaterwauling furor put together were nothing 
to the Uncle Tom rabies, which threatens to 
be chronic ; for here’s John Cassel coming out 
to-day with an announcement of an Uncle Tom 
Almanac, as though John Bull were expected 
to exalt his horn with zodaic punctuality and 
go into periodic fits about the necessity of 
bleaching blackamoors white, and elongating 
their cerebral wool. Cruikshank—the peer- 


less and perennial George—is doing the cuts 
for the almanac; and such euts as even the 


Virginian whippers themselves, will be de- 
lighted to caper to. It is the very subject of 
_all others for this prince of the comico-pathe- 
tic; and in its handling he has already given 
‘ proofs’ that his teetotalism has left the olden 
spirit not only undiluted below the orthodox 
cognae standard, but as potent as that super- 
subtle essence of something or other whereof 
Plutarch speaks, in the life of Artaxerxes, as 
penetrating through everyEmins in the world 
except the hoof of a respectable middle- 

jackass. Uncle Tom and Cruikshank together 
will make Niggerism so popular here that it is 
quite useless to expect any agitation for the 
repeal of the soap-tax; for it will become a 








sort of fashion te go about with one’s face un- 


Uncle and all his family, together with the |{Y 
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washed, by way of evincing s thy with 
the darkies, and an iaalinrenee ae thering. . 


— With an American query on the same 
fuliginous topic, touching the forthcoming 
- volumes of the Tom Moore “ biogra- 
pay: — 

“ And, by the way, now that philo-piceanin- 
nyism is in such tremendous vogue, and that 
every ebonyfied homo is not only a man and a 
brother but a whole family circle individual- 
ized, it will be curious to see how Lord John 
Russell will turn the temper of the hour on 
that score to account, in dealing with the anti- 
Yankee ‘Poems on America.’ by Moore, the 
two first volumes of whose Memoirs (which 
must refer to the Columbian calumnies of the 
mellifluous Little Tickler) are to be out on the 
first of next month, under the editorship of 
the descendant of William the Headless.” 


— From the Paris correspondent of the 
London Times we quote an incident in the 
recent visit of Louis Napoleon to the Thea- 
tre Francais, with the opening stave of the 

(by Arséne Houssaye, the director of 
the establishment) :— 


“As soon as the tragedy was over, the cur- 
tain drew Ups and Rachel, clad in white, her 
waist encircled with laurel, as the Muse of 
History, appeared, with the entire strength of 
the house drawn up behind her. At the bot- 
tom of the stage was a flag, with an imperial 
crown surmounting the words, ‘ Napoleon III.’ 
Rachel advanced, and bowing to the Presi- 
dent's box, recited, as Rachel only can recite, 
the following stanzas :— 

LWEMPIRE C’EST LA PAIX. 
1 
Je suis la Muse de !’ 
Mon livre est de marbre ou d’airain; 
Quand vient V’heure de la victoire, 
Je prend mon stylet souverain. 


Phidias, l autre Prométhée, 

Qui des hommes au fait des dieux, 
En son Parthénon m’a sculptée 

Pieds sur terre et front dans les cieux. 


Un noveau cycle recommence, 
Le vieux monde s'est réveillé ; 
Déja, dans horizon immense, 
L’etoille d’or a scintilié.” 


— The pursuit of knowledge under diffi- 
culties is always an interesting subject ; and 
with the hope, that our peripatetic philoso- 
pher in the second pa h, served honest 
milk, and did not undertake to feed his spirit 
on certain milk-and-water publications, we 
record these (from the Mobile Evening 
News :) 


“A few years since a poor boy of Middle 
Tennessee, who frequented the Nashville market 
in the humble vocation of a chicken speculator, 
was noticed on each occasion of his coming to 
town, to visit the office of a lawyer, and leave 
with a book under his arm. At this time this 
poor boy is one of the and most dis- 
tinguished judges of our sister city, New Orleans. 

“This reminds us that in our community there 
77 milkuoan, sin, maweing ced ght, Hook i 

who, morning ight, in 
hand, yet scarcely noticed, 





from the city i of bis dal calling 
city in pursuit is dai i 
much to the annoyance, with seiee he i 
of the less studiously-disposed traveller of the 
Government street road—for, so great is his ab- 
straction, so deep and rooted his interest in the 
book in hand, he has never been seen to raise 
his head, or turn that of his equally sober steed 
—all must give way and ey Wy Brey Thus 
far this seems the onl ledgment of merit 
he has secured 5. will be notin another five years 
ag al yet st pry 
urely merit verance not go 
unrewarded, eee tatamh 

— The new work by Dr. Samuel Hanson 
Cox, announced as in press by the Harpers, 
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should be decidedly original, inasmuch as the 
title begins ** back foremost,” as follows: 

“ Interviews Memorable and Useful, from Di- 
ary and Memory Re-produced,” 


—Of the tragedy of “ Witcheraft” (an 
edition of which has been lately issued by 
Bogue, Fleet Street), the London Weekly 
Dispatch says: 

“A , by an American author, and pub- 
lished in , on a subject so darkly repul- 
sive, and which, one would think, had been ex- 
hausted by Middleton, by Shakspeare, and lastly 
by Mr. Spicer, in his “Judge Jeffries,” is doubt- 
less anovelty. The quaint phraseology of names 
and imagery, the simple and nervous 
ofa tng laé tall ty Axabla, Bolidh ond r 
son Gideon, the strikingly harmonious lines and 
poetic fire that occur startle the reader, now 
and then, are og mad of - a dramatic com- 

ition of no ordi nD here is nothing in 
Kora dectdedly repubive character, py et 
there is infused throughout it a wild and sombre 


air, very significant of the subject.” 





HOFER’S DEATH. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF JULIUS MOSEN. 
Ar Mantua, in fetters, 
The faithful Hofer lay ; 
At Mantua brave Hofer 
Is led to death to-day. 
Then bled, as from one brother-heart, 
All Germany, in shame and smart, 
With her the Land Tyrdél. 
His hands made fast behind him, 
Comes Hofer toward the wall 
With firm and uil paces ;— 
Death seemed to him but smal 
Death,—whom he, too, so oft had sent 
From Inselberg’s grim battlement, 
In the holy Tyrol. 


But when, from prison-gratings, 
In Mantua strong, his brave 
And faithful captive-brothers 
He saw, their hands all wave, 
Then, “God be with you!” loud he said, 
“ And with the German realm betrayed, 
And with the Land Tyrél!” 


The drummer lets the drum-stick 
Fall soundless on the drum, 

As, through the frowning gateway, 
He sees brave Hofer come. 

Brave Hofer still, in fetters, free, 

Firm on the bastion there, stood he, 
Man of the Land Tyrél. 


They say, he shall kneel down there ; 
ts saves that will I not! 

Die will I as I stand here, 
Fall will I as I fought ;— 

Just as I on this rampart stand ; 


re Francis, and 

ith him’ the Eaad Tyrdt 

And from his hands the bandage 
A takes, and there, 

For the last time, brave Hofer 
Lifts them to Heaven in prayer ; 

Then loud, “ Now take good aim!” he cried, 

“ Fire !—Ah, how bad you shoot!” He sighed: 
Adieu, my Land Tyrél !” 


©. T. B. 





EVENING THOUGHTS. 


And, scattered on the marshy glade, 
The Flese Severe ute ti boom. 


The last few clusters strew the ground 
Locust 


| Gobiene. S. L 





Far through the br forest round 
The lowing a ga 

The smell of roses in our rooms, 
With June’s sweet self, is here. 


I sit alone, ’mid pleasant thoughts, 
Where leaves are murmuring loud ; 

Some rest beneath the trailing vines 
That weave a light green shroud. 


And some return, with warmth and life, 
And gladness, in their 
Singing the joyous melodies 
That tune young childhood’s psalms, 
Ere he has tried the slippery steeps, 
That bound the cas bilghte,” 
As well among the ways of pride 
As ‘neath the Switzer lights. 


They sing of homes, and pleasantness, 

That never shrink from frost, 

And a bark that cleaves the silvery tide 
When other ones are lost. 


Sweet Hope that stays the fainting soul, 
Through all the mortal gloom ; 

Pure Love that gilds the universe, 
And flowers within my room. 

Strong Faith, undying, lifting u 
From dust, a oe ~Ag 

Till, crowned, on earth, with Heavenly grace, 
Man may be man indeed. 


And now the stars come, one by one, 
To gaze from out the skies, 

And ‘neath their twinkling innocence 
I close my weary eyes. 


EMILY HERRMANN. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE RUINS OF TINIAN. 

Tnese ruins, spoken of by nearly every 
handbook of geography, and therefore wide- 
ly known before Captain Fisher's redis- 
covery of the same, are all that is left of a 
numerous, well civilized people, which fell a 
prey to Spanish “ me owe nD and has been 
utterly destroyed by the blessings of Chris- 
tian civilization. 

It was, perhaps, in mere irony that these 
islands, to which Tinian belongs, and which 
Magelhaens in 1521 called “ Ladrone,” or 
Thieves’ Islands, soon afterwards were called 
by the Spaniards, after the poor sufferer in the 
Silanes Islands of St. Lazarus. By this 
name they went until the Jesuit missionaries, 
who settled there in 1667, called them Ma- 


terres australes” (Paris: Durand, 1756, 2 
vols. in 4to.), has never been published. 

Benjamin Robins, the mathematician of 
Admiral Anson, in his voyage round the 
world, on whom devolved the care of embel- 
lishing the Rev. Richard Walter’s (who was 
the chaplain to Anson’s expedition) uncouth 
but faithful notices, and who did so ve 
amusingly, but at the expense of truth, has 
given, of course, a glowing description of the 
Marianne Islands. His propensities became, 
however, too well known, not to impair the 
credit of his deseriptions. 

The description given in Byron’s voyage 
round the world (London, 1767, 8vo.), and 
more particularly that by Marion and Du- 
cleneur (Nouveau voyage 4 la mer du sud, 
rédigé par Crozet. Paris: Barrois Vainé, 
1783, in 8vo.) are considered more sober and 
correct. The best description given in mo- 
dern times, however, is that of Otio von 
Kotzebue, the Russian navigator (Pute- 
schestwiew jusznij okean. St. Petersburg, 
1823, 3 vols. 4to.), and of his learned 
companion, Adalbert von Chamisso (Werke, 
Leipzig, Weidmann, 1836, 4 vols. 8vo.), 
in the second volume of his notes and views 
taken during a voyage round the world. So 
is also the relation of Captain Dumont 
@’Urville (Voyage au pole du sud. Paris, 
Gide, 1826-1842, 5 vols., voyage 12 vols., 
scientific reports, in 8vo.) considered faithful 
and reliable. 

The ancient inhabitants of the Ladrone 
Islands spoke a dialect of the Malay, which 
was called “ Chamori,” and was closely allied 
to the Tagala and Bissaya, spoken by the Phi- 
lippine Islanders. 

The missionary, Father Placenzio Lampur- 
lanes furnished the indefatigable collector, 
Abbate Hervas, with the notices of the Cha- 
mori, given by the latter in his “Catalogo 
delle lingue,” p. 94, and in the “ Vocabulario 
poliglotto,” p. 163. More elaborate are the 
notices oa this language in the second vo- 
‘lume of Chamisso’s works ((pp. 89-104), 
| and in the report on Philology, &c. of Dumont 
au rville’s voyage. (Paris, 1834, 8vo. pp. 
| 190-192. H. E. L. 





PHIvapecrnta, Nor. 10, 1852. 
J. 8. Horen. 


| Dean Sm,—Seeing some remarks in your last, 
| on Alexandrines, and feeling that discussions of 
| this kind evince ten thousand times more science 











riana Islands, in honor of Maria Anna of nd exactitude than they convey pleasure, I am 


Austria, mother of Charles If. of Spain. 

A Jesuit published the first history of 
these islands, which appeared under the 
title :-— 

“Histoire des iles Mariannes, nouvelle- 
ment converties a la religion chrétienne, et 
de la mort glorieuse des premiers missio- 
naires qui y ont préché la foi. Par le P. Le 
aris : Popre, 1700, 12mo.” 

This book gives a good description of the 
state of the inhabitants of the Marianne Is- 
lands. Interesting was the respect. shown 
by them to their wives, and which is hardly 


— in our own country. 
ather Le Gobien’s history is higher es- 
teemed than the relation of another Jesuit, 
Father Le Clair, which is published in 
Prevot d’Exile’s Histoire générale des 
voyages (continued by and De 
Leyre. Paris: Didot, 1746-1789, 20 vols. 
4to.). 

The 


rN memoir concerning the Ma- 
rianne Islands of Luis Morales, mentioned 
by the President de Brosses in the supple- 
ment to his “Histoire des Navigations aux 


| tempted, just because I have a leisure moment 
this evening, to send you a few lines paraphrased 
from Daniel. I am far from sure, that they con- 
vey a pennyweight of poetry, but am clear that 
they enforce weighty truth. 
Yours ever, 
H. R. Scuoorcrart. 
THE PROMISE. 
DANTEL xii. 9. 


Go thy way, the Angel said—go thou et 
vo the Lord, -“— 


My words are sealed and closed for aye—it is 
ome feign fied, as purified by light, 

Many there sh » puri as puri i 

And tried in life’s Hew as nig aa as aan be 
rendered white, 

White, white as Him, whose acts on earth, re- 
buked each guile and gloss, 

Nor e’en that cruel trial shook—the torment of 
the cross, 


The wicked shall do wickedly, and never under- 


The great and glorious things that wait man- 
kind’s acce Band, 

But aye the wise know and feel, that suffer 
as they may, 








i { 
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The promise still inures to those who ever watch 
and pray. 

Cast o'er globe, in various climes, and 
spurned as truth may be, 

There is a power in that great name shall set 
believers free; 

And at the end, shall vindicate God's providence 


word, 
And make them blessed freemen of the kingdom 
of the Lord. 


Blessed is he that waited—nor shall he be e’er 


forgot, 
But at the end, shall stand erect, like Daniel in 
his lot. 


Oct. 81st, 1852. H.R. 8. 





THE FINE ARTS. 
Tose of our readers who may be passin 
the St. Nicolas Hotel, between 2 and 5 velock 
in the afternoon, will do weil to cross the 
street to an apartment in an opposite build- 
ing which is oceupied by the studio of Mr. 
De Braeckeleer, This gentleman is a re 2 
artist, who visits this country with a small but 
choice collection of paintings by himself and 
his friends, with a view of calling the atten- 
tion of the lovers of art to an important 
modern school. 
The paintings are varied in subject and 
style, embracing Swiss landseapes by Ho- 
uet Watteau, scenes by Wauters, graceful, 
Dat lacking the brilliancy of their prototype ; 
marine views by F. Francia, yang gy treat- 
ed; scenes by De Braeckeleer, the elder, of 
domestic life, elaborated in the details of fur- 
niture and architecture, in the style of the 
early Flemish artists, but with more refine- 
ment and beauty in the figures introduced ; 
pictures of a similar class by his son, the gen- 
tleman by whom the exhibition is opened to 
the public, fully equal in merit to those of the 
father—though following still more closely 
the same originals. These paintings are 
offered for sale ; and, we are happy to learn, 
are finding purchasers at liberal prices. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 





AMERICAN. 

Boston, Nov. 14, 1852. 
Messrs. Editors New York Literary World:— 

The principal event of the season will be the 
opening of the new Musto Haut on Saturday, 
the 20th, with a musical festival, in which will 
take part the Handel and Haydn Society, the 
Musical Education Society, the German Serenade 
Band, and the German Liedertafel Madame 
Alboni will also sing. This new Music Hall has 
been the suject of so much interest to the Bos- 
tonians, and, through its origin—the Boston Mu- 
sic Hall Association—is perhaps likely to be of 
ro much benefit to the s of a good taste 
for music in this country, that a little account of 
both will be of general value. 

The building stands 01 the bill not far from 
Tremont House, and the main entrance is in 
Bronstead Place, leading from Tremont street. 
Like Tripler Hall, it is of brick, and the exterior 
presents nothing noticable but itssize. Entering 
the door, there is nothing in the way of the en- 
trance to the Hall; the vestibule is very small, 
and in the space of a few feet you can get into the 
music room. This absence of a fine entrance- 
room, however, is more than atoned for by a long 
gallery which shoots immediately from the ves- 
tibule along and outside the whole of both sides 
of the room, and which, in allowing from it an 
ingress and egress through some seven doors on 
either side, secures a comfortable, quiet move- 
ment in the erovd, Up stairs, there are two 
similar galleries, with the same complement of 








doors, only the galleries are larger and higher, 
and may be used for the promenade. 
, The ree —_ I ee ecg pra 
the ground. ‘The proportions t are very 
leasing to the eye, although the ceiling seems 
bigh at the first look. The dimensions are, 130 
feet long, 78 feet wide, and 65 feet high. Two 
galleries, on three sides of the room, break the 
height at proper distances. There are windows 
only at the top of the side walls, admitting the 
fullest light for day performances ; and to assist 
the ventilation of a room to contain so many 
people. there is but a single row of gas jets run- 
ning round the whole room, for light at night. 
These jets are in front of the windows, and just 
under nineteen ventilators, each five and a 
feet equare. The ceiling is flat, rounding in as 
it meets the walls, and its only ornament is a 
series of diamond-shaped panels of a blue or sky 
grey color, framed by a heavy beading of a 
white and neutral tint with a gold filet. The 
side walls are slightly panelled, with a delicate 
use of gold, and Soloed with several tints, such 
as flesh, citron, ete. Several flat piilars are in- 
troduced as a relief: these are white, and their 
capitols are tipped with gold and shaded with | 
the blue of the ceiling. e side walls below | 
the galleries are A nee wn and colored in the 
same manner ; and the frontings of the galleries 
ae also plainly panelled and tinted, and then 
are rimmed with crimson velvet. The stage is 
large and roomy, and built so that a choir may 
be seated when not singing, as is usual; and 
there is an organ covered up ina recess in the 
wall behind. The galleries at the side are sup- 
ported from the walls, having no columns; but 
the gallery at the end’ of the room, opposite the 
stage, rests on several, There are only tworows 
of seats in each side gallery ; but the one at the 
end has five rows, the last rising to a slight ele- 
vation. Re ne  « Ba wes br 2,700. The furni- 
ture is of a plain -walnut throughout, with 
the arta and me ae in ing. The 
seats are removable, as in Tripler Hall. Each 
sofa seats four or five ; an oval back in a frame 
signifying the space each sitter isto have. The 
color of the cloth covering of the sofas, is a blue 
or neutral green, with figures of very light 
bronze. Even to these, every detail whatso- 
ever, has been carried out under the direction 
of the architect, 

The coloring of the whole is a composition of 
neutral tints, which produces a tone of finished 
and harmonious repose. Considering that a 
large and perfect house was wanted, and that 
the means were limited, the execution reflects 
the credit of genius on Mr, Snell, the architect, 
and Mr. Morse, his assistant, and designer of the 
decorations, and a reputation on his confreres in 
the work. This building is intended to be kept 
solely for use for concerts and such musical per- 
formances, The idea originated in September 
1850, when a meeting of gentlemen decided 
such a building was wanted, it was carried fur- 
ther at other meetings, and in February 1851 it 
was resolved to have one. The last committee 
composed of Messrs. Vege Hillard, A 
thorp, Upham, and Derby, aided by their frien 
suce in raising $100,000 in sixty days! A 
charter was red from the Legislature by 
which Jonas Chiekering, H. W. Pickering, and 
E. Frothi , and their associates and succes- 
sors were ted “for holding a Musical 
Hall in the ‘city of Boston.” The e iture 
up to this time is perhaps $160,000, which is 
owned in shares, and the rents only will pay the 
dividends Not the least interesting feature of 
the Boston Music Hall Association is that the 
stock is so widely distributed, Perhaps a third 
part of the whole was subscribed in large sums 
by a few; for the rest, there is scarcely a pro- 
fessional musician or amateur in Boston who 
could command a spare hundred dollars (the 
price of a share) who is not owner of one or 





more shares. Visiting the Hall the other day, I 
saw Mr. Hawthorne, Mr. Fields, Mr. Pickering, 
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Mr. Snell, and Mr. Morse, and Mr. Dennet the 
publisher. Some eight years ago a great con- 
cert was given in Castle Garden at $5 a ticket, 
to establish such a fund and such a building. 
$2000 was netted and there it liee—we New 
Yorkers, our taste for music is not very endur- 


i, ee Sontag and Madame Alboni are giv- 
ing concerts here, The former has besides her 
known aids, the little Paul Jullien; and the lat- 
ter Camille Urso, Miss Lehman is giving a se- 
ries of chamber concerts with success. The 
“Germanians” will give the first of their series 
of concerts on the 27th next. Mr, Oliver Ditson, 
besides several new of Dempster’s, has 
lately published a collection of Moore's Irish 
Melodies, which is much sought after. Messrs. 
G. P. Reed & Co. have published Mendelssohn's 
Oratorio of Elijah, and offer it to the public at 
8: Sg neon to im : $10. 

publishing world is h, what 
with the approaching hol Pang: gro mat- 
ters. Messrs. Gould & Lincoln have in press 
“Marvels of Science and their Testimony to 
Holy Writ,” by 8. W. Fullom. Messrs, U. J. 
Reynolds & Co. have just published “Two Lec- 
tures on Intemperance ;—1. On the poor and 
ignorant, 2. on the rich and educated,” by Ho- 
race Mann. Mr. Mann, you know, was a candi- 
date for the governorship of Massachusetts just 
given in the election to Mr. Clifford. Mr. Geo. 
©. Rand, the printer has just finished “ Stories 
on Tobacco,” mtended for American lads, a neat 
18mo of 180 pages. Mr. Rand has printed this 
for the “ Lawrence Association,” which exists by 
a sum given by Mr. Lawrence for the publica- 
tion of such books as discountenance the use of 
tobacco. Messrs. W. J. Reynolds & Co. and Mr. 
Rand now publish “Parley’s Cabinet Library,” 
a family “no of 20 volumes, containing 500 
engravi 7000 pages. People say Mr. 
Goodrich’s best efforts in Sariation are re ec 
volumes. Messrs. Ticknor, Reed & Fields’ forth- 
coming publications I need not mention as I see 
they keep you liberally advised of them in their 
advertisements in the Literary World, but while 
in their store a few days since, [ could not but 
notice the exhibition of fine — books in fine 
bindings. Mr. Fields, I learn, lately return- 
ed from Europe with this selection. 

Messrs. Lirrte & Brown have also an im- 
mense stock of English books. Mr. Brown has 
just returned from one of his usual trips to 

don with several special additions. Indeed 
looking at the importation of foreign books and 
fine art articles generally, I should not wonder if 
in time Boston takes this business away from 
New York, as New York has taken it from 
Philadelphia. 

Messrs. James Munroe & Co. issued the fifth 
volume of the Chiswick with Hud- 
son’s notes, only last week, though announced as 


ae 
y the bye I see the opening lecture of the 
New mn was delivered in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., by E. P. Whipple, Esq., and that the se- 
cond one will be delivered Tuesday, Nov. 16, by 
Mr. Hudson. 

The Literary Museum, a weekly, annouuces a 
prize tale by Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz, for 
which $300 has to be given. It is “ Neglecting 
a Fee, or the Young Physician and his For- 


man. The papers all pronounce a verdict that 
it was too long. 
P Tuxoporne Parker's sermon on Da- 
niel Webster has filtered through all your 
pers and is done with. It is still talked of 
bere, anda many state errors in it, yet 
y agree, asa Washington correspondent does, 
that its strong American style commends itself 


to every thoughtful reader 
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The series of Lowell Institute Lectures, de- 
scribed in the Literary World of Nov. 6, was 
Sapers here last week by Sir Charles 
Lye 

"On Monday, Nov. 29, will commence the even- 
ing leetures of the Boston Mercantile Libra 
Association. They will be opened by an ad- 
dress from Hon. John A. Dix, of New-York, and 
a Poem by Rev. John Pierpont. The Wednes- 
day evening series will commence Dec. 1, with 
an address from Hon. Rufus Choate. 

I see the Evangelist notes the return of the 
Rev. Dr. Robinson, after an absence of more 
than a year, that he was accompanied in his 
new travels in Palestine by his old friend, the 
Rev. Dr. Smith, and that it is the purpose of 
Dr. R. to compress his Researches into two 
volumes, and to add a third of new matter. 
The doctor's original work on Palestine, in three 
large Svo. volumes, was published by Crocker 
& Brewster of this city. 

The Dvusse.porr Watiery is in the upper 
rooms of the Boston Athenzeum, and has oes 
visited by many. The light is better than in 
New-York. Mr. Denner, the publisher, has 
something to do with the charge of the collec- 
tion in Mr. Boker’s absence. 

Mr. Brackett’s group of sculpture, the “ Ship- 
wrecked Mother and Child,” is exhibited in the 
pap sed Gallery of the Boston Atheneum. 
Mr. Brackett, I understand, is very much pleased 
at its tion in New-Yerk Charles Folsom, 
Esq., the librarian of the Athenzeum, receives 
visitors at the Library, with courtesy end ame- 
nity so usual with him. A visit there is among 
the pleasantest recollections of Boston. In this 
Mr. Folsom is well assisted by Mr. Fairbanks, 
the second librarian. The contents of the Athe- 
neum Library may be rated now at about 
55,000 volumes. 

Books are beginning to be collected for the 
new city library, based on the donation of Joshua 
Bates, Esq., of $50,000. Upwards of 6000 
volumes will be soon in a way to be used, A 
dramatic version of Mrs. Stowe’s popular work, 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin, was produced last night at 
the Boston Museum, after nearly four months 
preparation. 

e “To Day,” (edited by Mr. Hale) of Nov. | 
13, has an article headed “ Real English Hexa- 
meters,” examining Mr. Huldeman’s translation 
and measuring in the Literary World, and main- 
taining “ Evangeline” at all hizards. 

Mr. Nathaniel Dearborn, thy well known en- 
graver, author of several manuals, “ Guide about 
Boston,” “Guide to Mount Auburn,” dc. &e, | 
died recently at the age of 67. 

Messrs. Joun P. Jewerr & Co., Boston, have 
in press, and will issue in season for the Holi- 
days, the following superbly illustrated works. 
“Heaven, and its Seriptural Emblems,” by 
Rev. Rufus W. Clark. This work is intended 
by the reverend and talented author to fill a 
ow too much neglected in the Gift-Book 
iterature of our cvuntry, viz., the really good 
books in the religious department; he has 
presented a picture of Heaven, drawn with 
graphic power and eloquence from Scripture 
emblems. Billings has illustrated it with five 
original designs, engraved on steel, which may 
be said to have never been excelled, even by 
the exquisite pencil of Billings himself; in pa- 

r, printing, and binding, it is as near fault- 
ess as possible ; it will form one volume, 8vo., 
and be ready December 1. “ Uncle Tom's Ca- 
bin,” by Mrs. H. B. Stowe, has been re-stereo- 
typed in an 8vo. volume, with steel portraits of 
Mrs. Stowe and little Eva, and illustrated with 
one hundred and forty original designs, by 
pea: ty 8-8 in the highest style of wood 
engraving, by ten of the most distinguished 
artists in America. We have been favored 
with a glance at the early sheets of this last 
book, and think it will prove, on appearance, 
to be one of the best American illustrated 


, Sear -” “The Miscellaneous Works of Christo- 





works ever produced. The work of Mr. Bil- 


1 
lings in the matter is not only artistic, but as | 
characteristic of negro life and expression as if | 
he had been to the manor born—a real deline- | 
ator of southern life. ‘ihe printing, by Mr. | 
Rand, the wood-eut printer, exceeds the best | 
Cambridge printing. An edition of this book | 
in German is being also prepared by the same | 
publishers, 

Professor Friron’s Address at the dedieation 
of the new building of the Bristol Academy, 
in Taunton, on the 25th of August Jast, has 
been issued in a pamphlet of about fifty pa- 
ges, from the press of Metcalf & Co., Cambridge. | 
It is accompanied with an historical sketch of 
the Academy, and an account of the Festival. 
The Address is an eloquent plea in behalf of 
those studies which are a refuge and a resource 
through life, and a healthful relief to the busi- 
ness cares, which necessarily absorb so much 
time and attention, 

Messrs. B. B. Musser & Co. have now ready | 
their octave edition of “Festus,” by Bailey, 
with fine steel engravings, after designs by Bul- 
lings, and a very fine and complete collection of 
Whittier’s Poems, illustrated by the same artist. 
We notice among the styles of binding of these 
two, the most liked for Gifts, is the heavy an- 
tique moroeco binding, done for Messrs. Mus- 
sey & Co. by Messrs. Matthews & Rider, of 
New York, The “ Waverley Novels,” publish- 
ing by Messrs. Mussey & Co., have reached a 
fourteenth volume; 25 volumes complete this 
edition. 

Mr. James Frexcu has just published the 
tenth thousand of Mr. Moxon’s “Sonnets.” 
We recollect some years ago Mr. Moxon, the 
London publisher and author of these Sonnets, 
sent some copies to New York, to be distribu- 
ted among the American publishers; Mr. 
French reprinted them, and is now selling his 
tenth thousand. 

The male heirs of Schiller have received 
from a gentleman, a native of Suabia, who 
died recently in Paris, a perpetual income of 
four hundred thalers. 

Homer’s “Iliad” has been translated into 
the Slavonian language by Counsellor Kotoski- 
Wesel, of Trieste, who had previously transla- 
ted into the same language Schiller’s “ Maid of 
Orleans,” and “ The Bell.” D. Dz 


} 





Messrs. AppLeton announce the “ Child's First 
History of Greece,” by Miss Sewell; Leigh 
Hunt's “Jar of Honey from Mount Hybla and 


pher North ;” “ Alcibiades, the Youth and Man; 
“Pericles and Aspasia,” by Walter Savage 
Landor; “ Basil,” by Wilkie Collins; “ Cakes 
and Ale,” by Douglas Jerrold. 

Among other valuable works recently an- 
nounced by Messrs. Harrer & Brornens, are two 
of special interest to the religious community, 
entitled * Pastoral Theology; or, the Theory of 
the Evangelical Ministry,” by A. Vinet, translated 
and edited by Rev. mas H. Skinner, D.D., 
Professor of Sacred Rhetoric and Pastoral Theo- 
logy in the Union Theological Seminary, New 
York; and the “ American Missi Memo- 
rial,” including Historical and Biographical | 
sketches by eminent clergymen, edited by H. | 
W. Pierson, A.M, with illustrations by Lossing | 
& Barritt. 

Reprrecp will soon publish,by an arrangement | 
with the English author, a new work by Richard | 
C. Trench, the author of “The Study of Words,” | 
with the title “On the Lessons in National Pro- | 
verbs ;” a topic which, in his hands, promises a_ 
suggestive and fruitful treatment. 

Govtp & Lixcoty, 59 Washington street, Bos- | 
ton, have in preparation and will soon publish 
“The Marvels of Science and their testimony to. 
Holy Writ,” a popular manual of the Sciences, by | 
$. W.Fullom. Also, “ Memorials of Early ers | 
tianity,” presenting in a graphic, compact, and | 
vow AB song some of the Saietchahie events of 








early ecclesiastical story, by Rey. J. G. Miall, 
author of “ Footsteps of our Forefuthers.” Also, 


|“ A Geographical Map of the United States and 


British Provinces of North America,” with an ex- 
aye text, geological sections and plates of 
the fossils which characterize the formations, by 
Jules Mareon—* Miscellanies of Henry Ro- 


' gers,"—* Pleasant Pages,” a book for the young, 


with numerous illustrations—* Phillip Doddridge, 
his Life and Labors,” by John Stoughton. “ An- 
nual of Scientific Diseovery, or Year Book of 
Facts fur 1853,” by David A Wells, with a like- 
ness of Professor Bache. 


The Courier gives the following intimation of 
a highly desirable book :—* Messrs. Dantet Bur- 
cess & Co, 60 John Street, will soon issue from 
the press a novel work upon Astronomy. This 
work is intended to illustrate, in the most simple 
form (upon an entirely new plan), for general 
use, some of the most important features of 
Astronomy. It has a moveable index by which 
the motion of the Earth in its daily and annual 
revolution around the Sun and among the Stars 
is made so apparent, that he who can read may 
clearly understand this interesting, but hereto- 
fore complicated, subject. By simply turning 
an index to the present day of the month, the 
right ascension of the Sun and Earth are imme. 
diately pointed out, the constellations in which 
they are respectively placed, and their relative 
position to one another. Any one may tell with 
this book, and without any previous study, where 
any particular star or planet is during any hour 
of any day of the year, and this too in one 
minute, and also when any star or planet will 
rise, come to the meridian, or set to an indi- 
vidual upon any part of the earth. It will be of 
great use to nautical men as a ready calculator ; 
and, recommended as it is by learned Professors 
and able Public School Teachers, it must prove 
of value to all who can take an interest in this 
subject. Its author is Charles E. Townsend, of 


| this city.” 


FOREIGN. 


The first number of a new Retrospective Re- 
view appeared in London on the first inst. The 
li-t of articles is promising, containing among 
other subjects, Mrs. Bohn’s plays, Bishop Berke- 
ley on “ Tar Water,” “ Increase Mather,” “ French 
Pictures of England in the last ceatury,” “ Early 
Travellers,” first edition of “Shakespeare.” IJtis 
toappear quarterly, at 2s. 6d. a number. 


Mr. Bohn publishes the following works this 
month in his various series ; “ Bacon’s Essays,” 
“A pothegms,” “ Wisdom of the Ancients,” “New 
Atlantis and Henry VIL,” “The Orations of 
Demosthenes,” “ Mathew Paris Chronicle,” 
“ Analysis and Summary of Herodotus,” by J. T. 
Wheeler, “Schouw’s Earth, Plants and Man,” 
and “Kobell’s Sketches from the Mineral King- 
dom,” translated by A. Henfrey. 


Mr, Thackeray's “ Henry Esmond” appears in 
England in antique type, plentifully besprinkled 
with capitals, an exact reproduction in style of 
a book of the time of “ Her Majesty Q. Anne.” 


“Old and New Roads” is the title of No. 1 of 
Chapman & Hall’s shilling series, entitled “ Read- 
ing for Travellers.” The same publishers an- 
neunce a cheap edition of Dickens’s Christmas 
Books. 


“A Fortnight in Ireland,” by Sir F. B. Head, 
is announced by Murray; and for republication 
here by Putnam. 


A new book on Egypt, “Isis, an Egyptian 
Pilgrimage,” by J. A. St. John; “ Lectures on 
the English Poets of the 19th Century,” by the 
Rt. Hon. Earl of Belfast, and vols. L and 11, of 
Lord John Russell's “Life of Moore” are promised 
by Longman & Co., in November. 


Vol. VIL of Lamartine’s History of the Res- 
toration has — It closes with the death 
of Louis XV 
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PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO. 


HAVE IN PREPARATION 


THE TELL-TALE ; 
HOME SECRETS TOLD BY OLD TRAVELLERS. 


By tHe AvuTuor or “Sunnysipe,” “Peer at 
Numper Five,” &c. 


1 vol. 16mo. 


THE 
AMERICAN MISCELLANY 


or 
ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE. 
BY FRANCIS C. WOODWORTH. 
Volume I. 

The plan of this work will be similar to that of “ Cham- 
bers's Miscel.any,” which has such an immense sale 
in Great Britain and America. It will be end illus- 
fom and = volume will be complete in itsell, form- 

about 300 duodecimo. One volume at a time 
ase issued, at irregular intervals, until the completion 


the whole ten volumes. 
and will b- 
ost tf 





e s* The above works are in | in progress, 
lished during the month of Movember. 


NEW BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY A. 8S BARNES & CO.,, 
No. 51 Joun street, New York. 


Stray Meditations; or, Voices of the Heart, 


in Joy and Sorrow. By Rev. J. P. ee, Pastor 
of Broadway Tabernacle. Price $ 
Vol. Il.: Em- 


Bartlett’s Natural Peienophy, 
bracing Acoustics and | Optics. rice $2. 


PROF. BOYD'S COMMENTARIES 
on Milton, Young, Thomson, and Cowper. 
Milton's Paradise Lost, with Boyd's Notes, 


Si 
Young’ s Night Thoughts, with Boyd’s Notes, 
Thomson s Seasons, with Boyd’s Notes. 





$1 25 
Cowper's Task, with Boyd’s Notes, in press. 


The LS works should be Text-Books in every Semi- 
nary and Academy—and alsoa Library Book in every Dis- 
trict school and family. 

The same works will soon be published in an octavo 
form on fine aa with illustrations. 


The Orio A little Musie Book for Sab- 


bath Schools. By H. E. Matthews and J. Zundle 
Price 20 cents. 


The Illustrated Primer in the French and 
lish Languages. Price 25 cents. 

The e filustrated Primer in the Spanish and 
English Lan Price 25 cents. 

The Illustrat Primer in the French, 
Spanish, and English Languages, Price 38 cents. 

The School Primer; designed to accompany 
Parker's School Readers. Price 12 cents. 

Introductory Lessons in Reading and Eloeu- 


tion. By R. G. Parker and J. C. Zachos. 1 vol.12mo 
Price 40 cents. 
IN PRESS. 


Stagg’s Poems. 1 vol. 12mo. Price $1 25. 


Heart Drops from Memor ry s Urn. A Book 
of Poems by Miss S. J.C. Whittlesey. 1 “ = 
y 


Price $1 50 7 * 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
METALLIC PENS FOR ALL 
WRITERS. 


Manufacturer’s Warchouse, 
No. 91 Joun street, New York, 


Where a large Stock of these well known Pens, suitable 
for every description of writing, may always be found, and 
which are offered to the Trade on liberal terms. 








MR. GILLOTT 
Desires to Caution the Public againet the 


Practices of certain Pretended Manufacturers of 


Steel Pens, 
Who, by assuming the style and character of 


LABELS, 


with the same Names, Descriptions, Boe Designating Num 
bere, as Wis Pens, recle to impose on buyers! 


OBSERVE! 

All Packages or Boxes of JOSEPH epee EHP “pone 
have a F'cc-simile of his ai re on the reverse si 

None others are genuine, and the Public is Sdvised 
further, that in all cases where his Numbers, and the 
phraseol of his Labels are adopted by other Parties 
Poith opened velavense to his No. 303), THE PENS are NOT 
made by him, though asserted so 


fst HENRY OWEN, Acrwr. 
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NEW MICROSCOPIC WORKS. 


H. BAILLIERE, 290 


BROADWAY, N. Y. 





NEW MICROSCOPIC JOURNAL. 


No. 1, Fon OcToBER, OF THE 
QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF MICROSCOPICAL 
SCIENCE: 

Including the Transactions of the Microscopical Society 
of London. Edited by Edwin Lankester, M.D., 
F.R.S., F.L.S., and George Busk, F.R.C.S.E., 
F.RS., F.L.S. With Four Lithographic 
Illustrations. 

Price per annum, $4. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1. 
Transactions of the Microscopical Society of 
London, 


Lactnuctartia Soctatis. A Contribution to the Ana'omy 
and Physiology of the Rotifera. ByT.H. oe "req, 
F.R.S., Assist.-Surgeon R. N. ne etaners Si, I 

On the Structure of the es of Cactu 
By Jobn Quekett, Esq., Professor of Histo 


to the 
hy College of Surgeons of England. ( 


Jan. 28, 


On the Occurrence of a Membranous Cell or Cyst one 
the Olfactory Nerve of a Horse, —a 
tal of Oxalate of Lime. By James B. Simonds, Esq. 
(Read April 28, 1852. 

On the Development of Tubularia indivisa. By J. B. 
Mummery, Esq. (Read May 26, 1852.) 


Journal of Microscopical Science. 
PREFACE. * 
ORIGINAL Goomepsenaprente Oe the A’ 
certa ringens. By W. C. Wiltiameon at, 3 
of Natural History, Owens College, Manc 
Observations on ae Contractile Tissue of = ‘its By 
Joseph Lister, B.A. 
Hints on the Subject « of By Gonnge Bhetoere for Microscopi- 
cal Examination. George It, Esa F.M.S. 
Observations on the wrens of Cellulose 
of Ascidians. By T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 
TRANSLATIONS :—Description of Actinophrys Sol. By A. 
KOlliker. From Siebold and Kélliker’s Zeitech. 1849. 
On the Microscopical and Chemical Examination of the 
Mantle of certain Ascidians. By H. Schacht. Muiller’s 


of Meli- 


Archiv. 1851. 
Reviews :—Lectures on Histology, delivered at the Royal 
College of Surgeons of Englan *in the Session 1850-51. 


By John Quekett. London 

Das Mikroskop, und seine Anwendung, &c. (The Micro- 
scope and its Application, es ally to V ble Ana- 
ony _ Physiology.) By Dr. Hermann ht. Ber- 
in 

The Microscopist; or, a Complete Manual on the Use of 
ys Microscope. By Joseph H. Wythes, M.D. Phila- 

elphia. 
Notes AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 





WORKS ON MICROSCOPY. 


PROFESSOR QUEKETT’S PRACTICAL 
Sakae of beep tot clang Bel, Vets 
ble. nnd Mine ral Stryctures. Second Edit Edu Nume- 
rous I}lustrations. 


PROFESSOR QUEKETTS LECTURES ON 
UP eagtcilaseSts Numeesoutoas BTS 


THE MICROSCOPIST: a complete Manual 
of the Use of the Mic for Phyciclens, Students, 
and all lovers of Natural Science, th numerous 


Illustrations. By J. H. Wythes,M.D. 88 cents. 





A HISTORY OF INFUSORIAL ANIMA. 


cules, Living and Fossil; new ejlition; with 
Hunde Tikistrations. By Andrew Pritchard, MRL. 
Plata, $6; Colored, $9. 


BENNETT ON ose hose hag SS or White 
Cell Blood. Colored Illustrations. 


TULK & HENFREY’S ANATOMICAL MA- 
my pation. _ Fale work contains arn that wine to 
jos. "W¥es bay By oe of Alicroscopical Ob- 


BENNETTS LECTURES ON CLINICAL 


Medicine; comprisin Se Sierzees asa 
Diagnosis. avo 7 Lectures $4. ‘i eemnel 


HASSALL.—_THE MICROSCOPIC ANATO- 


my of the Human ty yt Health and Disease. Iilus- 
trated with Se ag eed nal ao many 
of them colored. $8. 


GERBER AND GULLIVER.—ELEMENTS 
of the General enetly ye Anatomy of Man and the 


Mammalia after Original hes. To 
which is " setpanhlie, ton wa ey be go 
Sout Aah Ruel Se Chyle, gap rh - 
bercle, and Additions, A Guili- 

‘RS. Ini vol. 8vo. Text, and an Atlas of 34 

by L. Aldous. 2 vols 8vo. Cloth 





COURS DE MICROSCOPIE COMPLEMENTAIRE 

DES ETUDES MEDICALES: Anatomie microscopique 

<pee des fluides de ? économie ; A? es 50" 
UNNE. 8vo., 550 pages. $2 00, or 


ATLAS DU COURS DE MICROSCOPIE EXECUTE 
D’APRES NATURE, au microsco aguerreéoty 
par A. Donne et L. Foucavutt. In-folio de: 20 planches 
contenant 80 figures ponies Lanes le ous grand soin, 
avec un texte descriptif. $7 50. 


TRAITE peso DU MICROSCOPE et de son 
emploi dans — des corps -o— 38 le docteur 
Manp.; suivi de RECHERCHES 4 Fey wh 
SATION DES ANIMAUX INFUSO 
EARENBERG, professeur a |’ Universite d '- Berlin. 1 es, 
avec 14 planches. $2 00, or half calf, $2 


ANATOMIE png nn th le docteur L. 
Manbt. Cet ouvrage formera 2 in-folio. 


Le tome ler, comprenant PHISTOLOGIE, est divisé en 

deux série Tissus et organes,—Liquides organiques. 11 
blié en XXVI_livraisons, de 
5 feuilles de texte et de 2 planches lithographiées. In- 
folio, aeth. $39 00. 


Le tome IIe, comprenantl’ HISTOGENESE, sera publié 
en XX. livraigons—Cing livraisons sont publi¢es. Prix 
de chaque. $1 50 


LEBERT (H.)—Physiologie pathologiqne, ou Recherches 
cliniques, bg mpten~ = es et expérimentales sur lin- 
flamma' la tube sation. les tumeurs et les autres 
tissus accidentels. Paris, 1 2 vol. in-8, avec atlas de 
22 ET | sie gr. in-8, 75, or halt calf, $8 00 


pratiqns Sas, matntine Bavetiinenes ot 
Recherches an 








CE nae ge patholo- 

iqueset therapeutiquessr les les serofules tubercules. 

vrage couronné par Senslanale dp 4 
cine. Paris, 1849, Tieccvol ine ry or half calf, 





Traité pratique des maladies cancereuses et des 
affections curables confondues ved le cancer. 8vo. 
Paris, 1851. $2 25, or half calf, $2 7. 





BAILLIERE’S CATALOGUE OF MEDICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS, with Prices and 
an Index of Subjects, gratis on application. A supplement now in Press, persons desiring which, will please send 


their names to 


H. BAILLIERE. 


030 tf 





“THE UNION, 


“NoW AND FOR EVER, 


ONE AND INSEPARABLE.” 


THE 


LIFE OF DANIEL WEBSTER, 
BY T. N. PARMELEE, ESQ., 
which has been preparing for the last year, will be published immediately, by 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK. 


n6 


DERBY & Co., 
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THE LITERARY WORLD. 





A NEW AND POPULAR WORK ON 


DOMESTIC MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Have in Press, 
Having Purchased gute sheets from the London 


hers : 


THE DICTION ARY 


DOMESTIC MEDICINE AND 
HOUSEHOLD SURGERY. 


BY 
SPENCER THOMPSON, M.D., F R.C.S., 
of Edinburgh. 

ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS CUTS. 
Edited and adapted to the wants of this country, 
BY 
A WELL KNOWN PRACTITIONER OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 


In one volume Demi octavo. 


ALSO, IN PRESS, 


THE HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL FLAG 


THE UNITED STATES OF NORTH 
AMERICA, 


By SCHUYLER HAMILTON, 
Capt. by Brevet U.s.A. 


With characteristic Tiegeetions printed in colors. 
One vol. Crown 8vo. 


THE FISCAL HISTORY OF TEXAS; 
Its Debts vod Currency, 
From the Commencement of the Revolution in 1834 to 
1851-52. 


WITH REMARKS ON AMERICAN DEBTS. 
By WILLIAM M. GOUGE, 


Author of “ A Shor’ History of Paper sonny and Banking 
in the United States. 
In one vol. 8vo. n20 3t 


NEW BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


A. P. BURT, No. 7 BALTIMORE ST. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


HISTORIC DOUBTS RELATIVE TO 
NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. By Richard Whately, 
D.D., Archbishop of Dublin (Second American Edition), 
Hod ¢ Bing , 18mo., price 12% cts. (By remitting the price of 
pod a = Los yh it will be sent free to any part of 


THE CATECHISM OF THE PROTES. 
TANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. Printed in rules from 
now Sepoutyre plates, with frontispiece. 32mo., $1 25 


_ iets usual -y Eo to the Trade, Orders Bia ad 








JOHN W. ORR 
ENGRAVER ON WOOD. 


HE Subscriber respoctaalty informs the 
blic that he still continues the business of WOOD 
ENGRAVING, in all its branches, at his old place, 
75 NASSAU STREET, 


where, with his lon ence and superior advan 

he is enabled to po Soi bt ag orders in’ hie line, ann 
large, in a superior style, with the utmost dispatch, and on 
reasonable terms. His facilities for doing all kinds of 
work are unsu 


uf J JOHN ' w. ORR. . 75 Nasean 6 st. New York. 
PUBLISHED ON 25TH OCTOBER. 


BIBLIOTHECA AMERICANA. 
A CATALOGUE OF AMERICAN PUB- 





lications, including Reprints and Ori Works 
1820 to 1%*2 inclusive, ited, Stat with a of peri- 
odicals — in the ~~ States, compiled and ar- 
ranged A. Roorbacn, 1 Royal octavo of over 650 
pages, pages, net price tthe Trade e 00 in cloth, $8 00 in half 


This Edition of ‘‘ The Bibliotheca Americana” contains 
pvt — of the ori, -_ work published 4. 1849, the Sup- 
blished 1850, also some o Thousand 

? 4 then published me not contained inelthe either 
of these two Books, together with suc’ tions as 
have = since, up to the present dass, making in all 


over 
ORVILLE A. ROORBACH, 


12 pene” poeees, 
xt door to Astor House. 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 
a sd LAPFIN OTT, GRAMBO & CO., Philadelphia, 











ATTRACTIVE 
JUVENILE BOOKS 


SUITABLE FOR THE APPROACHING SEASON, 


PUBLISHED BY 


CHAS. S. FRANCIS 


& CO., 


252 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


~ 





et 


* .* A liberal discount to the trade from the retail prices annexed. 


THE CANADIAN CRUSOES: A Tale of the Rice | 

Lake Plains. By Mrs. Traill. Edited by her tener, | 
Agnes Strickiand™Ilusteated. 75 cents; $1 gilt. (W 
be ready on the 25th). 


THE sauaien GIFT-BOOK—containing Picture Al- 
ph Cobwebs, The Daisy, and The Cowslip. In 
one vol., 75 cents; ¢ colored, $1; colored and gilt, $1 13. 


SISTER MARY’S STORIES ABOUT ANIMALS—il- 
lustrated, 623, cents; colored, 88 ceuts; colored and 
gilt, $1. 

HOFLAND’S MORAL TALES, 1 volume, 75 cents} 
gilt, $i—a new volume of Mrs. Hofland’s Tales. 


PAUL AND VIRGINIA. A new edition, illustrated, 
very neat, 62% cents; gilt, 8744 cents; morocco, $1. 


ELIZABETH; or, the Exiles of Siberia. Same style and 
prices, 


— the Prince of Abyssinia. Same style and 


THE TRAVELS OF ROLANDO. ag oa by Miss 
Aiken—beautifully illustrated, $1; gilt, $1 25. 


THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON—the entire work 
unabridged and bound in one thick volume, $1. 


HINTS FOR HAPPY HOURS; or, Amusements for all 
ages—a new collection of parlor-games and amuse- 
ments, 63 cents. 


by GOOD GRANDMOTHER, by Mrs. Hofland, 
cents. 


THE SCOTTISH ORPHANS, by Mrs. Blackford, 38 cts. 
THE BARBADOES GIRL, by Mrs. Hofland, 38 cents. 


MRS. LEICESTER’S SCHOOL, by Charles and Mary 
Lamb, 38 cents. 


The four last named, forming new volumes of Francis & 
Co.’s Little Library. 


PETER THE WHALER —his Early Life and Adven- 
tures in the Arctic Seas—i!lustrated, 75 cents; gilt, $1. 


MARK SEAWORTH: a Tale of the Indian Ocean—by 
same author, 75 cents; gilt, $1, 


EVENINGS AT Leven ges by Dr. Aiken and Mrs. Bar- 
id—an entire new edition, |2mo. illustrated, 88 cts ; 

gilt, $1. 

MRS. GILMAN’S GIFT-BOOK for Young Persons, 75 
cents; gilt, $1. 

MERRY TALES FOR. LITTLE FOLK—a beautiful 
Juvenile, 75 cents; gilt, $1; with engravings colored, $! ; 
colored and gilt, $i 25. 


oy” neconmecnmts STORY BOOK, 16mo. 75 cents; 
t, Sl. 


HANS ANDERSEN’S WONDERFUL TALES, to 
match, 75 cents ; gilt, $1. 


Taye STORIES FROM ANCIENT HISTORY. By 
Mother, 63 cents; gilt, 87>; cents. 


Bais STORIES FROM MODERN HISTORY. By 
game author, 75 cents; gilt, $1, 

a HOWITT’S STORY BOOK, i6mo., 75 cents; 
gilt, $1. 





MRS. 8. C. HALL’S DOMESTIC TALES, 16mo. 75 
cents; gilt, $1. 


oo POCLANwe DOMESTIC TALES, 16mo. 75 cts. ; 
gi > 
—= .? LAND’S HOME TALES, 16mo., 75 centsi 


ere BY A MOTHER, 1 volume l6mo., 75 cents: 
gilt 


LAMB’S TALES FROM rerersan. Tilustrated 
with 40 engravings, $1; gilt, $ 

SANFORD AND MERTON. By_ Thos. Day. Com- 
plete in one volume, 75 cents; gilt, 81. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENTS, 3 
vols. 12mo.., illustrated, $3 50; eillt, 81. This ie the favo- 
rite old translation of the A. N 


THE FAIRY GEM. A fine collection of some of the 
best Fairy Tales. 75 cents; gilt, $1. 


= FAIRY GIFT, to match the above, 75 cents: gilt, 


HAPPY HOURS, by Mary Cherwell, square 16mo illus- 
trated, 50 cents; gilt, 63 cents, 


BINGLEY’S TALES OF INSTINCT, illustrated, 50 
cents; gilt, 63 cents, 


DRAWING-BOOK FOR YOUNG PERSONS—square 
16mo., 50 cts. 


PERILOUS ADVENTURES OF QUENTIN HARE- 
wood, 50 cents; gilt, 63 cents. 

TALES OF A GRANDFATHER. By Sir Walter 
Scott. 4 vols. 12mo., $3. 

BOY’S OWN BOOK, A new improved edition, 75 cts. 

BOY’S OWN BOOK extended, $1. 

FRANCIS & CO’S LITTLE LIBRARY—a series of 33 


vols.—by the best writers for children—uniformly bound, 
price per volume, 38 cents. 


THE AMERICAN GIRL’S BOOK. By Miss Leslie. 
75 cents. 


“= CHILD'S OWN BOOK OF FAIRY TALES, 


ee EARLY LESSONS, 5 vols., 
5. 


PARENTS’ ASSISTANT, by Miss Edgeworth, 88 cts. 


STORY OF STORIES; OR, FUN FOR THE LITTLE 
ONES, 75 cents. 


CHILD'S FAIRY LIBRARY, 8 kinds in package, $2. 


COBWEBS TO CATCH FLIES.—The Daisy—The 
pel th Picture Alphabet, each 25 cents; colored, 
cents. 


The Winter Evening Book, 75 cents; gilt, $1. 
The Sunmmer-Day Book, 75 cents; gilt 31. 
Young Man’s Evening Book, 75 cents; gilt, $1. 
The Book of Entertainment, $1; gilt, $1 25. 


And many others not enumerated, Trade Lists of our 
books may be had on application. 


ON Ea 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


HAZLETT’S CABINET EDITION OF | 
SHAKSPEARE, 


COMPLETE IN FIVE VOLUMES, 


Including the Poems and doubtful plays—printed on clear | 
readable type—neat cloth, $4 50; half calf, $8 50. 


This will be found one of the moat convenient and com- 


| pact editions of Shakespeare yet issued. 


A GUIDE TO ROMAN HISTORY, 
FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD 
To the close of the 


WESTERN EMPIRE. 
By REV. DR. BREWER, 


| Author of “ A Guide to the Scientific Knowledge of Things 
Familiar.” 


Carefully Revised. 


St n20d4&11 
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TO THE TRADE. 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 





Nov. 20, °52 


200 Broadway, New York, 1852. 


BOOKS FOR THE COMING HOLIDAYS. 





D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 


Wov p respectfully inform the Trade that they have now ready for sale a large variety of NEW JOVENILE WORKS, ILLUSTRATED WORKS, FINE AND 


ELEGANTLY BOUND STANDARD ENGLISH WORKS, etc., 


The assortment is more extensive than has ever before been offered. 


BooKsELLERs in all parts of the country will do well to examine the stock before completing their purchases for 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEARS’ SALES. 


A LIST IN DETAIL IS JUST READY, WHICH WILL BE FORWARDED TO ALL SENDING US THEIR ADDRESS. 


OO 


PPO 








APPLETON’S NEW PUBLICATIONS—NOW READY. 


Hlegantly Lllustrated CHorks. 


es aoe OF THE HEART; or, Love’s Emblems. [Illustrated with Thirty-three 
Steel Engravings. One elegantly printed volume, imperial 8vo., superbly 

teat morocco, 
List of lilustrations.—1, Engraved Title-Page. 2. The Page. 3. A Palace. 4. The 
Love-lorn Maid. 5, The Flower Angel 6. English Homes, 7. The Lovers. 8. The 
Water-Spirit. 9. The Minstrel Distrust. ll. Forsaken. 12. Sappho. 13. 
Joan of Arc. 14. Monument to Joan of Arc. 15. The Return. 16. Purity. 17. 

19. Innocence and Guilt. 20. The Wife. 21. The 


Constancy. 18. A Forest Scene. 
Fisherman’s Family. 22. A Mother's Love. 23. The Magic Mirror. * The Cot- 
tage. 25. The West “ St. Keyne. 26. The Bishop. 27. Forlorn. 28. A Home 


Scene. ao. Felicity 
33. The Closing Scene. 


“This is an elegantly illustrated volume, published by Appletons, New York. The 
design of the volume is to give some expression, by the combination of art and language, 
to the sentiments and affections of woman's beart. ‘The illustrations are numerous, from 
designs by eminent artists, and excellently executed. The contents are well selected 
from the best authors in English literature. The volume is superbly bound, and would 
make an elegant and appropriate gift."—Hoston Courier. 


THE FRUITS OF AMERICA. A series of Forty-eight 4 DrewinE s, colored after Na- 
ture, of the choicest varicties of American Fruits. ovey. With Bota- 
nical and popular descriptions. One volume, fmaperial 8vo., elegantly bound, mo- 
rocco extra. $12. 

“This new work on‘ American Fruits, by Hovey, is exquisitely colored, and must 
rank high among the luxurious publications of the age. Its urtistic and scientific excel- 
lence is in keeping with its attractive appearance.” —Post, 


THE GIFT. ForallSeasons. WithTen Steel Engravings. 16mo.,neatly bound $1 50. 


“ This is a genuine, well-made gift-book. =e 9 vings are all exceedingly pretty, 
= the literary matter is contributed by some of the best pens in America.”—Boston 
Imes. 


30. Henry and Emma. l. The Widow. 32. The Spirit. 


THE WORKS OF THE BRITISH PUETS. From Ben Jonson to the present time. 
With Biographical and Critical Introduction. | By Dr. Arkin and others. Iilustra- 
ted with Thirty Steel Engravings Three h v , royal 8vo., in various 
elegant styles of binding. $7 50; 810; $15. 

“ Rich in exquisite examples of English Poetry, 
beyond any volume in the language.” — Atlas 





and suggestive of delightful thoughts 


(A new edition in a new style of binding.) 


THE QUEENS Of ENGLAND. A Series of Portraits of Distinguished Female 
povereige. Drawn and engraved by the most eminent Artists. With Biograph- 
ical and Historical Descriptions, from AGNes StRicKLAND. One vol, imp. 8vo., 
elegantly bound in mewoceo, $10; do. colored plates, $15; do. with oval painting on 
plate glase in centre, 





Ellustrated Jubeniles. 


A TREASURY OF PLEASURE BOOKS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. With over 
100 Illustrations. I6mo. $1. 


PLEASURES OF THE COUNTRY. Simple Stories for Young People. By Mre. 
Hargiet Myrtce. 4to Illustrated $1. The same, colored $i 50. 

HOME AND ITS PLEASURES. Simple Stories for Young People, By Mrs. Har- 
niet Myrtve. 4to. Illustrated, $1. The same, colored, $1 50. 

CONTENTMENT BETTER THAN WEALTH. By Atice B. Neat. 16mo. Illue- 
trated, 75 cts. 

LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF PUNCHINELLO. 12mo. With 100 Illustrations, 
75 cts.; gilt edges, $1. 

GOOD IN EVERYTHING. By Mrs. Barwett. Square 16mo. Illustrated, 50 cts. 

UNCLE HARVEY’S TALES OF HOME AND FOREIGN SCENES. i6mo. Illus- 
trated, 50 cts. 

UNCLE HARVEY’S TALES OF THE COUNTRY. 1i6mo. Illustrated, 50 cts. 

POPULAR TALES FROM FAIRY LAND. Translated from the German of Wilhelm 
Hauff, by G. P. Quackensos, A.M. Illustrated by Orr. i6mo., cloth extra, 6244 cts. 

SUSAN PINDAR'S STORY-BOOK. Containing Fireside Fairies and Midsummer 
Fays. Numerous Illustrations. 16mo., cloth, 81. 

OTTO’S TREASURY OF STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. Numerous Ilustra- 
tions. i6mo., cloth, 62 cts. 

yonsssare TO NATURAL HISTORY. By Uncre Harvey. 16mo. Illustrated, 

cents. 

TALES OF ILLUSTRIOUS MEN. 16mo. I!lustrated, 75 cts. 

NUT-CRACKER AND MOUSE KING. Translated from the German of Hauffman, 
by Mra. Sr. Simon. 16mo. Illustrated, cloth, 50 cte. 

WINTER EVENING RECREATIONS. 1i6mo. I)lustrated, cloth, 50 cts. 


THE sEvEN WISE MEN OF GREECE AND SEVEN WONDERS OF THE 
LD. By A D. Jones. i6mo., cloth. 

om to, EVENING STORY-BOOK. Com 

Ssa and Land, Domestic Tales, kc. 4to., cloth, "Thastreted, 75 cte. 


Miscellaneous. 


Part I., handsomely printed. Price 25 cts. 
MEMOIR, JOURNAL, AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THOS. MOORE. Edited 
by the Right Hon. Lorp Jonn Russect. With a Portrait and Vignette. To be 
completed in 8 parts, forming one handsome 8vo. volume. 


“It was pest had loft bothod hiv relief that we heard, upon the death of Tom Moore, 
that the nd him, written with his own hand, an account of bie lia 
cuthehtte € elaborate to save his editor all the anxious pains of composition. e 
We shall *hear from the fulness of his own soul all that the world are 


eager to om 

in connexion with the daily doings of their jocund poet; and great wil! be our disap- 
[pene if, by means of this precious legacy, biography does not win back a portion 
the respect which our modern writers of ve taken such desperate pains 


3 rob her of.’"—The Times, Aug. 14, 1852. 


D. A. & Co. will publish immediately, in connexion with the London publishers— 
THOMAS MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS. A new collected edition, in ten hand- 


some volumes, w)th the autobiographical preface and Notes, a Portrait, and 19 stee} 
plates. Price 75 cts. per vol. 


KNICKNACKS FROM AN EDITOR’S TABLE. By Lewis Gaytorp CLark. One 
handsome vol., 12mo., illustrated, cloth $1 25. 


New volumes of “The Popular Library.” 
A SHABBY GENTEEL STORY, AND OTHER TALES. By Wo. M. Tuackeray. 
author of ** Vanity Fair,” “ Yellow Plush Papers,” &c., &c. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth, 50 cts. 
Contents :—A Shabby Genteel Story ; The Professor; The Bedford Row Conspiracy ; 


A Little Dinner at Timmine’s. 
These tales, from the inimitable are marked that bu- 
They make pH ban aw plea 


of Thackeray 
mour which imparts — a zest te all hi his writings. 
able and entertaining volume 


MEN’S WIVES. By W. M. Tuackeray, author of “ Vanity Fair,” &c. &c. Contains 

—Mr. and Mrs. Frank Berry; The Raven’s Wing; Dennis Haggerty’s Wife; The 
——'s Wife. 1 vol. 16mo., 50 cts. 

“From the pen ot tee grenenet tring satirist, they have Thackeray’s observation, 

his rich irony, his hatred of prajencs in any sem, yay em disclont ae the men in hia 

“Snobs,” he dissects the women, and they will find same polished and sharp 

instrument.”—Evening Post. 


POEMS. By Mattia Grirrite. Now first collected. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth, 75 cts. ; 
gilt edges, $1. 
The true ‘nspiration of the poet is possessed by this writer, who is destined to hold a 
permanent p among the poets of America. 
AN ELEMENTARY SPANISH READER AND TRANSLATOR. By Micvet T. 


ToLon, professor of Modern Languages and Spanish Literature. 1 vol. 12mo., 
price 62}, cts. 


This volume is to supply the great want ofa easy and 

sive exercises, ——_ not suficiently acquainted <i in cond prcttiarties of the of pan- 

vedas inngnage. Tt was original! pared by the — for convenience, and 
80 


useful that it is Seer piven to the public 








rising Stories of Adventures by | 


OLLENDORFF’S GRAMMAR FOR FRENCHMEN TO LEARN ENGLISH. 
GRAMMAIRE ANGLAISE, d’apres le systéme d’Ollendorff, 4 l'usage des Fran- 
¢ais. Par Charles Badois. 1 neat vol. 12mo., price $1. Key to ditto, 50 cts. 

In this short and concise Grammar, the author presents all the rules and idioms 

sary for attaining a speedy and tical knowledge of the e. It mm yes be ‘und 
to be just what is required for Frenchmen to learn n English ; 

can, witha good muster and proper diligence, acquire en | to yoo 
soon understood. 

FIRST LESSONS IN BOOKKEEPING. Introductory to a Treatise on Practical 
Bookkeeping and Business Transactions. Embracing the Science of Accounts and 
their extensive applications. Designed as a Class-Book for Academies and Schools. 
By Josern H. Patmes, A. M., Instructor in the New York Free Academy. 12mo., 
price 18% cts. 

= author’s object is to set forth the principles of accounts in a manner easily to be 
common-schou: 


omppesmandes and readily applied by pupils of both sexes, in all the 
and for self-instruction. od 


| NOVUM TESTAMENTUM DOMINI NOSTRO JESU CHRISTI. 
opore Beza. 1 vol. 12mo., 75 cts. 
The best edition of the Latin Testament for schools extant. 


Interprete Tur- 








